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FANCY FIRE-PLACE AND 
GRATE APRONS. 

S the time is approaching when housekeepers 
A are preparing to remove the stoves and other 
heating apparatus, we have thought a few sug- 
gestions regarding the filling of fire-place or grate 
might be acceptable. The first apron we shall 
describe is composed of any color suited to the 
apartment, united to white, and is made as fol- 
lows: Take a piece of white or colored paper, of 
size suited to the aper- 
ture to be covered or : 
filled, and round off the | . 
corners, thus forming | : 
an oval-shaped apron. 
Then take a sheet of | [on 
green (or other color) = | } i 
tissue-paper, and leav- — | : a ot 
ing it folded, double it pee ic 
lengthwise, then across, fii’, Be Fi 
and again down; then, Matt 
with sharp _ scissors, 
commence and cut : 
through the centre al- i ae 
most to the edge into ! 
eight narrow _ strips, ' 
each folded down the Mi Pail ee 
centre. These cut into Ny il, AP 
fringed loops, which Nag,” a 
open and turn back so 
that the margins meet, rt 
and the centre forms a 
sort of fringed puff. Cut 
a number of colored and 
the same of white tissue- 
paper in this way; then 
commence and sew or 
gum them on the apron 
thus: tack four colored 
(one rather above the 
other) to the lowest part 
of the oval; then four 
white by the side of 
the four green (forming 
squares of each); and 
in putting on the second 
row, reverse the colors, 
thus forming a check- 
ered pattern, until the 
entire paper is covered. 
The fringe of each row 
must cover the edge of 
the one sewed on pre- 
viously. When cover- 
ed, the edge must be or- 
namented with a fringe 
cut on each edge, dou- 
bled as described, and 
folded over, so that the 
cut margin is united 
down the middle (un- 
derneath). <A cluster of 
three large paper roses 
and a half garland of 
smaller ones, mingled 
with green leaves and 
buds depending from 
them, finish the upper 
part of this tasteful af- 
fair, which will be found 
a lovely finish for a pret- 
ty room. This same ar- 
rangement may be va- 
ried by tacking the fold- 
ed strips in stripes in- 
stead of checkers, or 
they may form curved, 
horizontal lines, placed 
alternately white and 
green, from top to bot- 
tom. In each case draw 
the papers smaller at 
the upper part, and spread them below. The roses 
and leaves are thus made: Cuta strip of paper the 
length of the sheet of tissue-paper (for patterns), 
fold into squares, and fold these across from cor- 
ner to corner, twice making long triangles, which, 
hen rounded at the corners and unfolded, gives 
a set of circular pieces ; cut them down into sizes 
of twelve, from which cut pink, buff, crimson, 
cream, or white roses. Thus, for a pink rose, 
two circles of deep pink (smallest), four of lighter 
{middle size), six of pale pink (outside and 
largest); for vellow, three light, five middle, four 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp ARMURE Sink Sacque.—FRont. 
[For Back, see Illustration on Page 309. ] 


For pattern and ——— see Supplement, 
No 


dark ; for white, two pale lemon for a heart, 
three cream, seven white (outside); damask, one 
small circle of yellow for a heart, four of deep 
red and seven of pale red for middle and outer 
rows. Cut leaves, according to natural ones, from 
stiff green paper, and dip in green melted wax or 
green-colored paraffine. These leaves may be 
bought by the dozen for a trifle, and stems of 
green covered wire added. Buds are made by 
moulding soft dough or putty, and covering with 
proper colored tissue-paper, with green calyx. 
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For handsome grates we would suggest the use 
of another material—tarlatan—the color suited to 
the carpet, paper, ete., of the room. Procure from 
one to two yards of tarlatan, and going patiently 
to work, ravel it thread by thread, and fill in the 
grate with the misty cloud. Sprinkle with “ frost- 
ing” crushed rather fine, and dusted through a 
coarse dredging-box ; or steel spangles threaded 
among the strands give a like brilliant effect. On 
the top place a spray or two of paper roses, My rtle 
leaves, or forget-me-nots, if white is the color used. 
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For pattern 
. II., Figs. 5-11. 


Fig. 2.—Liorsine Svit.—Froxt.—| For 
Back, see Illustration on Page 309.] 

and description see Sup- 

plement, No. III., Figs. 12-16. 


Fig. 


Figs. 1-3.—LADIES’ SPRING SUITS AND WRAPPINGS. 


Large open fire-places, such as are still found in 


; old-fashioned houses, present a sweet, fresh ap- 
| pearance when filled with clean white shavings, 


| piled in a symmetrical cone in the chimney, and 
| then adorned with long sprays of paper flowers. 
For these, take long pointed sticks and fasten the 
| large flowers on the top, making long trailing gar- 
| lands of leaves and buds ending in a mere spray ; 
then thrust the pointed stick down into the bed of 
shavings at the top, and arrange the garlands to 
fall gracefully over the surface. The effect is 
| charming, 





Pale arsenic green with gold spangles, or the paper 
stars 
produce a charming effect; also pale pink, with 
silver, and moss-roses carelessly scattered on the 
surface. The curtains should also be lined with 
deeper pink in this case, and lace tidies and lam- 
brequins trimmed to correspond. 

The pond-lily apron is extremely elegant. For 
this take white letter-paper, unruled, and cut thir- 
ty petals two inches in length and from one to 
one-fourth of an inch wide, ten of each, trimming 
the central ones down until each row is less; 





sold at the fancy stores with white lilies, | 








3.—CasnmereE Breton Svit.—Back.—T[ For 
Front, sec Illustration on Page 317.] 


For description see Sup- 
plement. 


curl | 


these a little (inward) on the edges, and sew or 
gum toa circular piece of paper ; then take strands 
of yellow zephyr and thread into a coarse needle, 
making knots in end of two-inch 
draw through the centre ten times (making twen- 
ty stamens), and fasten each one by tying on the 
under side. Cut oval-shaped leaves of two shades 
of stiff green paper, crease and vein; then fasten 
four leaves to each lily. Commencing at the bot 
tom of an oval-shaped apron, cover entirely with 
the clusters, and at the top arrange a garland of 
the fastened 
wire. 

The daisy apron 
made by cutting an im- 
mense number of white 
paper rounds, and frin- 
ging them almost to the 
centre, then placing one 
in another until semi- 
double, fastening on 
with a number of yel- 
low wool stitches. At 
the top place clusters of 


each pieces, 


same on 





| nodding plumes, made 
j by cutting stiff paper— 


white and green, white 
and pink, or other com- 
binations —into long 
oval-shaped form, with 
\ a straight stem at the 
bottom, then cutting the 
edges from the point 
down to this stem into 
very fine fringe almost 
to the centre; the sides 
thus cut are then care- 
fully curled witha knife, 
turning each edge to- 


ward the centre, and 
finally curling into 
drooping plumes by 
gently passing the fin- 
ger down the middle 
strip left uneut. This 
forms a __ beautiful 





plume, three of which 
on a stick (Prince of 
Wales plume fashion) 
form most pleasing or- 
naments. These fringed 
plumes, made in shaded 
papers all of one color, 
and sewed on an apron 
one over another, from 
dark to light and light 
to dark, are very at- 
tractive. The feathers 
should be three inches 
long and one and a half 
wide. Chains made by 
cutting strips of tissue- 
paper a quarter of an 
inch wide and an inch 
and a half long, then 
gumming or sewing the 
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ends together, placing 
another through and 
again fastening, thus 


making an airy chain, 
are festooned beneath 
each row of plumes, and 
impart quite a fairy-like 
appearance to an other- 
wise plain and even 
homely fire-place. 





CRYSTALLINE 
TEN. 

7 JERSONS frequent- 

ly desire to make 
their own window boxes, jardiniéres, ete. Among 
many pretty ways to embellish these the follow- 
ing will be found among the best: Obtain shects 
of tin, cut to proper dimensions and form, and 
make quite hot; then pour over the st 
mixture of three parts of hydrochloric and one 
of nitric acid, when a beautiful crystalline ap- 
pearance will variegate the surface. This may 
be varied by having the metal more or less hot, 
and using the acid strong or weak. After re- 
maining a few seconds the acid must be careful- 
ly washed off, so as to entirely remove all traces 


rface a 








of it. The metal mast then be again heated un- 
til too hot to touch, when it must be varnished 
with a lacquer of shellac in methylated spirits of 
wine tinted with “ dragon’s-blood,” saffron, or 
other color, which will impart a beautiful finish, 
and prevent the surface from tarnishing. These 
plates, inserted as panels, with moulded frame- 
work of wood, present a brilliant appearance, and 
are very durable. 
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LaF We call the attention of our readers to the 
charming Novelette, “ DIEUDONNEE,” by GERAL- 
DINE Burt, which is commenced in the present 
Number, and will continue weekly until the close. 

CR Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of WARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Alay 12 contains a fine picture, en- 
tilled “ SERVES HIM RIGHT,” and several inter- 
esting views of the excavations at Mycene. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT voil/ be its- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for May 19. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


A new Serial Story by this popular author, 
entitled 
AN OPEN VERDICT, 
will be commenced in No. 1064 of ITARPER’S 
WEEKLY, 


HOUSEKEEPING. 
JN order to keep house acceptably, one 
must be endowed with method, judg- 
ment, taste, and self-control; but as these 
rarely meet in the same person, many houses 
are conducted solely by means of one or the 
other, while many more are run at the ex- 
pense of neither, and the result is a hand- 
to-mouth kind of housekeeping, creditable 
to nobody, affording anxiety to all and 
pleasure to none. To be a good housekeep- 
er should be the aim of every one who has 
a house to keep, be it palace or cottage; 
and this does not merely include living in 
a state of constant warfare with the ubiq- 
uitous ogre, Dust, which lies in ambush in 
every crack and cranny, nor in preserving 
the paint unspotted, the glass unclouded, 
the closets in perfect order, and the floors 
in such condition that one could eat off 
them, as the saying goes—all this may be 
accomplished, and yet the house answer 
only to the description of a well-kept inn: 
the good housekeeper must still call her- 
self an unprofitable servant, when she has 
dictated the terms upon which the home 
may exist, unless she has not only attended 
to the bodily requirements, not only seen 
to it that the meals shall be well and regu- 
larly served, that the apartments shall be 
aired, lighted, and warmed, that the serv- 
ants shall be neat and civil, but that the 
eyes shall be delighted as well as the pal- 
ate, the mind be nourished as well as the 
body, that each individual shall dwell at 
ease, Without dread of a possible hitch in 
the household machinery, if he fails to pur- 
sue a prescribed and wearisome routine. 
Who has not seen people moving in their 
own homes as if afraid of doing some mis- 
chief, who had the air of being about as 
much at home as uninvited guests; children 
who stood in awe of the best parlor; sons 
who felt so ill at ease under the paternal 
roof-tree that they made haste to exchange 
it for the happy-go-lucky atmosphere of the 
billiard saloon? Surely housekeeping as 
well as the Sabbath was made for man, and 
not the reverse, as many seem to suspect. 
It is not necessary that we should exhibit 
wood-carving, ormolu, and PaLissy pottery 
in our houses, but it is imperative that we 
should have freedom and absence of con- 
straint, that we should be able to treat our 
family and friends with more respect than 
our possessions. Let there be nothing in 
the house too good for human nature’s daily 
enjoyment, if it is going to be a stumbling- 
block to any; let us have nothing under 
glass cases, but every thing for use and 
profit, remembering that it is quite as im- 
portant to provide pleasure for the house- 
hold as food and clothing. Let us not live 
in such dread of “a week’s warning” that 
we dare not ask a friend to dine, or order a 
roast for washing-day, nor allow ourselves 
to be disturbed by a morsel of dust, or a 
nicked dish to destroy our equanimity, if 
we would keep house for the purposes of 
happiness and comfort. 





"ENHERE is no reason 

for simplifying or 
abating the splendor of 
the drawing-room but 
the insufticiency of 
one’s purse. Whatev- 
er of light, airy ele- 
gance and beauty is 
within the power of 
the furnishers of the 
house should be lavish- 
edon it. Solid wealth 
and comfort belong to the dining-room, but 
as soft and gay a beauty is demanded for 
the other as can be imagined and procured. 
Even were it not for the desired warmth 
and substantiality of the deep tints in the 
dining-room, yet the use and nature of that 
room suggest rather its dress in what the 
poets call the strong male colors, leaving 
the delicate tints for the more feminine 
character of the drawing-room. And, as we 
have before had occasion to remark, facts 
concerning the origin of every room should 
have weight in its general furnishing; and 
while the library may be considered to be 
born of the lord’s “ solar,” the drawing-room 
is the result of the first separation of the 
lady’s chamber from the great hall, even if 
it does not in some measure represent the 
gynecium of the ancients, and is therefore 
essentially one of the feminine apartments ; 
and if it were not so in its history, it is so, 
at any rate, in its daily employment and oc- 
cupaucy. Hence the preference for delicate 
tints. Not that they are an absolute re- 
quirement though, for there are delightful 
drawing-rooms on record furnished in quite 
the opposite; and probably we have all en- 
vied the lovely drawing-room that WILL- 
1AM Back gave Queen Titania, where the 
groundwork of the carpet was nothing less 
than black. Yet even there, if we remem- 
ber rightly, the couleur de rose of the rest 
was illuminated by numberless mirrors and 
much gilding, by quantities of pink china, 
quaint lamps, and all the pretty glittering 
bijouterie in the world. Every one, of course, 
in choosing the colors of the drawing-room 
will suit some special fancy or some neces- 
sity of complexion—a family of pale and sal- 
low people not being able to have a great 
amount of green about them, for example, 
and a very rosy lady being quite unwise to 
surround herself with the peach colors. Yet 
if complexion does not enter into the ques- 
tion, the peach blooms, the tender blues, the 
ethereal greens of winter sunsets, are charm- 
ing in fine drawing-rooms; and gold-colored 
satin, being in itselfa thing of most extreme 
lustre, supplies a happy sunshine when 
clouds are gray. Yet upon the walls these 
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colors can hardly be given in their crude | 


primaries, but must rather be suggested by 
combination of tertiary tints, which in the 
hands of artists project, as it were, the de- 
sired color; and in selecting our papers we 
will frequently find that one which has not 
a line of the color in it that we wish, at a 
little distance produces precisely the effect 
of that color upon eye and mind. 

Of course, in speaking of the drawing- 
room, we refer more particularly to the large 
and handsome saloon for the reception of 
guests that belongs to large and handsome 
houses, the withdrawing-room into which 
one retires from the dinner table; but in 
their general character our remarks will 
apply to the parlors of smaller dwellings, if 
the furnisher bears in mind that the object 
in either room is to obtain the elegant and 
light effect—an effect which excludes the 
idea of any thing but enjoyment in the 
place—the very word “ parlor” signifying a 
place for conversation. 

In the use of delicate tints for the draw- 
ing-room, the dark hard wood finishing there 
is frequently unsuitable, although with gold- 
color, or rose, or the robin’s-egg blue, black 
lacquer is effective ; but the choice lies with 
a lighter tinish—the satin-woods, the creamy 





ples, and others of the sort-—for wainscot 
and cornice, doors and window-frames, and 
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carved in the mantel. It frequently hap- 
pens, however, that the wainscot and cor- 
nice and dado are not in wood at all except 
for the skirting-board round the floor, but 
are represented by paper-hangings of vary- 
ing but harmonizing colors and patterns, 
the portion between dado and frieze being 
broader than the others and of superior tint. 
There are papers, issued by the factory that 
prints the Morris papers, some not quite so 
high in price, but very pleasant, chietly of 
the soft new combinations of color, and 
which, like the others, have just that slight 
peculiarity in tone and pattern that Mor- 
RIS’s verse has in poetry. These designs 
are all either idealized or conventionalized, 
and we think a deep border of the sort is in 
better taste than any of the friezes repre- 
senting the story of Middle-Age legends or 
the life of histories and poems, which injure 
the effect of p: tings, bronzes, or bass-re- 
liefs below, and need to be most artistically 
designed or stenciled to be any better than 
the insufferable landscape paper of a hun- 
dred years ago. On the middle portion of 
the papering, which corresponds to the old 
paneled wainscot, the pictures are to be 
hung; and care must be taken that they 
are not simply spotted round the room at 
convenient intervals and with sameness, but 
that they are arranged with a purpose; not 
only with an eye to the best light for the 


| picture itself, but also with an eye to its 


work in the tout ensemble of the room, which 
must on no account be suffered to have a 
patchy or scrappy look. The sameness can 
be avoided only by breaking up the room 
into parts, never losing sight in the mean 
time of their ultimate union, and after each 
separate part has been well treated, reunit- 
ing them in a whole. The patchy look is 
prevented by arranging the furniture with 
a view to masses, and then combining the 
masses themselves with a view to harmony; 
that is, where the heavier objects, such as 
cabinets or pianos, tables or davenports, and 
the darker paintings, make a place of deep 
shadow, that place must be balanced by an- 
other having relation to it, and must be re- 
lieved by lights—by the bare wall surface, 
by gilded articles, by marbles, by the deli- 
cate window drapery ; and masses and shad- 
ows can always be created by the tall and 
slender dark articles flanked, either imme- 
diately or by the foreshortening of the view, 
by smaller ones. 

The carpet of the drawing-room is per- 
haps as great a puzzle as the house presents. 
By common consent it has usually been some 
elaborate floral piece in Brussels or Wilton 
or Axminster, which on every true principle 
is an abomination to the eye; all the more 
so when, as it frequently happens, pedestals, 
urns, cherubs, ribbons, busts, and baskets, 
and bits of sky between, are thrown with a 


| liberal hand among these roses the size of 





cabbages. This carpet is an atrocity-need- 
ing strong condemnation. Its design should 
be replaced by the small arabesques; by the 
mossy mottlings, although they are not al- 
together noble enough for a room of any 
size; by interwoven shapes that are not ex- 
actly floral or leafy, but look as if they might 
have dropped out of the material when the 
leaves and flowers were cut; or by the India 
patterns, which, although they usually come 


| in the very pronounced deep colors, can be 


had in the lighter shades. A light carpet, 
however, is not absolutely indispensable to 
a light effect otherwise, it will be under- 


| stood. The only carpet of floral design that 


for the mantel, if that is in wood, rather | 


than marble, according to ancient, and, as 
many authorities think, according to more 
elegant usage, for there are few more de- 
lightful things in any room than some of 
these woods nobly fashioned and finely 


can be allowed at all, and that but ques- 
tionably, is the Aubusson tapestry, which is 
a work of art itself, and which, with its im- 
itations perfect and delicate as water-color 
painting, when brilliantly lighted, under cir- 
cumstances of great gayety, plays a part in 
the scene, and represents sufficiently well 
the flowers strewn at the feet of the bride. 
But people are not going to buy princely 


, Carpets to use at one wedding and roll up 
polished maples, the pearl gray stained ma- | 


and put away for another; and if the Au- 
busson is a work of art, its place is not un- 
der the feet. An Axminster carpet, woven 
in one piece, except for a deep border, of 
soft shades and conventional and rather un- 
noticeable pattern, is the one to be most gen- 
erally chosen ; and those made in this coun- 
try under that name are quite as good as 
those made abroad, and, sooth to say, quite 








as dear. But a Brussels, were it not for the 
lines of the several seams, would be of as 
much use, and is preferred by some feet to 
the tufted stuffiness of the other. 

For the windows, shades of fluted silk of 
a creamy white, under lace curtains, soften 
the light like ground glass, and are pleasant 
where the outside view is not desired. If 
other curtains are added, they are best of a 
silk corresponding with the carpet as much 
as may be, and combining the agreeing or 
contrasting shades of the coverings of the 
furniture, running under a lambrequin on a 
gilded rod rather than hung in those fes- 
toons whose folds accumulate dust and 
streaks of discoloration from unequal light. 
But it seems to us that the drawing-room is 
the place to remember the transparent na- 
ture of windows, and that lace drapery is 
all-suflicient to those windows. 

The seats of the drawing-room must be 
deep and luxurious ones, whatever be the 
style of their wood-work; and there must 
be varying chairs of the light fanciful kind 
easily moved about, with one or two of the 
light black lacquer and straw chairs, and 
those whose gilded rods give brightness; 
while sofas, lounges, chairs, ottomans, and 
all their sort, with the circular divan and 
its round tufted back where there is room 
for it, and various footstools and hassocks, 
inviting the lingerer, are to be provided in 
profusion. 

Unless one has a separate music-room, 
there is to be a piano in the drawing-room ; 
and although we are all so much attached 
to our own pianos, in our pleasure over the 
soft gleaming of the black and white keys, 
and our feeling that they are like sentient 
beings and personal friends, that we seldom 
think of them as objects of bearty or other- 
wise, yet in reality there is har¢ ly any thing 
uglier and more elephantine than the modern 
piano, whether grand or square. The up- 
right piano has its possibilities, but it is ob- 
jectionable on the score of requiring the 
singer who also plays the accompaniment to 
face the wall in singing; but the old-fash- 
ioned clavichord, with its shallow, curving, 
prettily paneled and inlaid sides and its 
slender legs, was something to please the 
eye, while the very construction of the mod- 
ern square and grand piano requires sub- 
stantial supports to its weight, and makes 
it bad. We have already given cuts of a 
Louis Treize upright piano, magnificent 
with inlaid work of lapis lazuli, pearl, and 
jasper, and of a Gothic one bristling with 
Flemish carving; and as the erigeante prima 
donna to whom the situation of the instru- 
ment is of vital consequence is too seldom a 
guest of the general drawing-room to be con- 
sidered, we prefer to attend in this matter to 
the beauty that feeds the daily eye rather 
than to the possibility of a voice that may 
never be lifted within the doors. 

The shape of the centre table, whether 
round, oval, or oblong, is at the option of the 
furnisher, although it might be thought that 
the oblong table was best suited to the ob- 
longroom. While the round table has been 
common in all, most of the very beautiful 
tables of the grand styles have been in the 
oblong shape. Yet there seems to us some- 
thing more friendly about the round table, 
with its greater convenience, than about the 
other, provided it is generously large and 
comfortably low. Still it avill probably be 
found that the contiguous pieces of furni- 
ture have something to do in determiuing 
the shape; and in small rooms a centre ta- 
ble is best dispensed with altogether, side 
tables answering all purposes not met by a 
little guéridon or tripod for a lamp. The 
side tables may be pier-tables with mirrors, 
half-moons, or mere consoles, and they are 
very necessary in filling too naked space 
between windows or on the blank wall, or 
in smaller size standing here and there to 
support some trifle or answer some need. 

The mirrors are another important feat- 
ure of this room, for, banished from the li- 
brary, and of disputed right in the dining- 
room, they fall back on the drawing-room 
and on the boudoir as upon strongholds, 
and all the lightness and brightness that 
has been built up in the place it is their 
province to reduplicate, while they enlarge 
space and seem to add society, and give, 
whether sensibly recognized or not, some of 
their own magical atmosphere to the scene 
they reflect. It is not only the long and 
large mirrors that are of service in the draw- 
ing-room, but the tiny beveled mirrors of 
curious shapes set in curious frames either 
of carved wood or old brass and silver, and 
with eup-shaped candlesticks or sconces un- 
derneath. These little mirrors and giran- 
doles are immensely illuminating, and if 
wisely distributed, so as not to bring a blot 
of lustre in the wrong place, increase the 
brilliancy of the room. 

Producing almost as instant result as the 
little beveled mirrors is the gayly colored 
china platter, pierced and hung upon its 
hook, and often doing more than any pic- 
ture in positive decoration and supply of a 
piece of needed color. One need not speak 
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of such things as pedestals with their mar- 
bles and casts, the antique vases or their 
imitations, the brackets, the jardiniéres, the 
vases and stands of tlowers, and all the 
thousand and one momentous tritles. They 
are things of course, and according to one’s 
purse and edueation ; but we may say that 
the lamps should be as varied and choice as 
the artist has designed, that if gas is used, 
the chandeliers must be mere coronas as 
light as jewelry, and that wax candles are 
pleasanter than either. 

The mantel-piece of the drawing-room is 
always to be its most elaborate and beauti- 
ful point, giving the key-uote, as it were, of 
the rest of the room, and care must be ex- 
pended on its scenic capabilities—its orna- 
ments few but majestic aud splendid, its 
dignity completely maintained. It is not 
necessary that the fire-place should be large 
—it is only to toast a lady’s feet; but the 
fire furniture, although kept shining, must 
not be too richly wrought, except the little 
gilt fan screen which is almost a fire in it- 
self; the coal-hod need not remain in the 
room, if coal is used; and if wood burns on 
the hearth, shovel and tongs and andirons 
too fine to use will not be thought of by 
people of sense. In summer, tlowers will 
replace the whole. 

The customary folding screen is valuable 
for its effect in the drawing-room, both 
through its beauty and its use in breaking 
a space, and it affords opportunity for the 
exercise of fancy in its construction, with 
gilded glass, with peacock plumes and vel- 
vet, with frames of finely woven brass wire, 
or with panels of embroidery. Almost as 
valuable is the easel, and its beauty and 
convenience were recognized hundreds of 
years ago, as finely carved specimens of the 
early Renaissance still exist to tell us. The 
last pictorial acquisition leaning on the 
easel, open to study, gives a pleasant addi- 
tion to the room, and calls up thoughts of 
something more than a mere idle drawing- 
room after all. 

The little davenport, 
corner shelves, 


the étagére, the 
all help to fill the room 
and give it the air of occupaney and use 
and agreeable life; and although they may 
fill it pretty well, yet provided there is space 
to move about, without playing the part of 
Mrs. Pardiggles and knocking over the fur- 
niture, there is hardly likely to be too much 
in the room. 

As important a piece as any, though, and 
which we have not yet mentioned, is the 
cabinet, partly drawers, partly doors, partly 
open shelves. Always to be of tine work- 
manship, but not too much variegated itself 
with faience plaques and fringed curtains 
and gay leathers, and to correspond in charac- 
ter with the wood-work of the chief furniture, 
it is to receive and keep secure all the little 
treasures that belong nowhere else — the 
few choice minerals perhaps, the atom of 
priceless china, the too precious album, the 
historical relic, the trophies of travel, the 
little dainty curios and fragile things that 
may have fallen into one’s possession, now 
and then to be displayed. From its height 
and breadth the cabinet is the main piece 
of furniture in the room, and is capable of 
vastly adding to or diminishing the desired 
character. It is almost impossible to have 
it of any lightness in the Gothic, the designs 
of the best modern masters in that style 
turning out something more suitable for 
dining-room recesses; in the Renaissance 
the artist naturally takes to lightness and 
grace and the superficial charm that be- 
comes the drawing-room ; but if it must be 
in the Gothic, some light gilt cresting, and 
lattice-work, and guards to hold insecure 
articles in position, lend it more of a draw- 
ing-room appearance. The little hanging 
cabinet, with its open shelves at top and 
bottom, and its inclosed ones behind tiny 
doors of plate-glass or of gay porcelain, must 
not be forgotten, in its place, for although 
so small, it is one of the most charming ob- 
jects of furniture we have. 

All these things are the appurtenances of 
wealthy drawing-100ms. Yet we have seen 
drawing-rooms with the simplest but well- 
chosen carpet; with furniture polished and 
its age otherwise hidden beneath delicate 
chintz; with vines draping the windows 
more beautifully than any silken curtains, 
and hiding the tarnish of the old mirror; 
with home-painted china and home-painted 
water-colors; with cheap tables covered 
with cloths embroidered by nimble fingers ; 
With screens where the scissors and paste- 
pot almost rivaled the Japanese; with the 
one luxury of a fine piano, and a harp, most 
picturesque and poetical of shapes; and with 
every where an abundance of books: draw- 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 
CARPETS, 


T this spring season of removing and house 
furnishing, some hints about plain furniture 
may be useful to people of moderate means. Be- 
ginning with carpets, we find the quaint colors 
and designs introduced by Morris, Eastlake, and 
others prevailing in carpets of all qualities, from 
the most inexpensive ingrains up to the rich Wil- 
tons. These designs are small and intricate fig- 
ures in rich yet quiet colors. Olive shadings are 
much liked, and Indian and Persian designs are 
chosen by people of taste. In buying ingrains, it 
is best to get the Scotch all-wool carpets that 
cost about $1 a vard; the prices range from 90 
cents to $1 10. Three-ply carpets still remain 
in favor with many housewives, while others in- 
sist that the third ply soon frays and wears off, 
leaving a shabby, ragged look. Tapestry Brus- 
sels carpets are showy-looking, but do not wear 
well, as the colors are not woven through to the 
wrong side, as they are in the excellent body 
Brussels, The body Brussels carpets no longer 
have large panel designs, nor are they strewn 
with flowers as formerly. They have warm rich 
colors in artistic Eastern designs, and have broad 
borders as wide as a whole breadth of the car- 
pet; the narrow half-breadth and solid-colored 
borders are not nearly as handsome as these. 
The tapestry Brussels carpets cost $1 75 for the 
best qualities, and body Brussels ranges from 
$1 50 to $2 50a vard. The rich Wilton carpets 
repeat the same unobtrusive designs and warm 
coloring seen in Brussels carpets; they cost from 
&3 to $3 75a yard, and Axminsters are about the 
same price. French Moquette carpets retain the 
floral designs peculiar to them, and are in most 
delicate colors. For halls and staircases the Ori- 
ental designs are repeated in even smaller figures, 
and the borders are narrower. For plain houses, 
Scotch ingrains are commended for chambers and 
children’s rooms, and body Brussels for dining- 
room, halls, living-room, or parlor. The fancy for 
figured wood floors strewn with Persian mats in- 
creases in the homes of the rich, but there is an 
air of warmth and comfort about carpets that 
makes plainly furnished rooms attractive in win- 
ter, when they would otherwise look bleak and 
dreary. During the summer and for country- 
houses the new straw mattings are again used, 
with Persian or Turkish rugs laid in front of the 
larger pieces of furniture and the hearth, or else 
in the middle of the floor. These new mattings 
are woven in closer, smaller patterns than were 
formerly used, and are in olive tints, or else scar- 
let straws are scattered irregularly among the 
natural straw-colors. 


FURNITURE, 


Simpler styles prevail in all kinds of furniture, 
both in French and English designs. People be- 
gin to appreciate the substantial things that are 
not only useful but are beautiful because of their 
appropriateness, and dealers use less varnish, ve- 
neer, and glue, making things really what they 
seem. In the low-priced plain articles under dis- 
cussion there can not be much hand carving ; but 
they are simply fashioned, and instead of being 
given a glossy lustre with varnish that is made 
white by every chance blow, they are rubbed down 
to make a smooth polished finish, which is easily 
restored, when lost, by rubbing with a very little 
oil ; the favorite black-walnut wood looks especial- 
ly well treated in this way. For the light woods 
now so popular, white ash is one of the least ex- 
pensive; white holly and birch are more costly. 
Ornaments are moulded in the wood, and for plain 
pieces consist merely of straight incised lines, or 
slight balustrades in Queen Anne style. Minton 
tiles are also much used for decoration, and add 
little to the expense; very neat and simple tiles 
of the favorite blue and white will be added to 
entire chamber suits for from $2 50 to $5. Mar- 
ble-topped furniture and marble mantels are much 
less used than formerly. Brass or nickel rings 
for knobs are preferred to wood. 

For sitting-rooms and summer parlors, the best 
furnishing houses supply cretonne suits of six 
pieces at from $85 upward. These have wide- 
seated sofas and chairs, covered with the new 
twilled cretonnes, thickly tufted, with the wood 
all covered and the stuffing of white hair. A 
novelty for these cool rooms is suits of wool-cov- 
ered wire in open lattice patterns ; the wool braid 
is blue or scarlet, and the wood of the frame is 
usually light. The suit of sofa, two arm-chairs, 
and four smaller chairs is $85. Separate chairs 
for the piazza or for rooms, fitted up with cre- 
tonne, are $6 or $8 apiece. Suits upholstered 
with raw silk are ¥225 and upward. Suits of 
reps, with border puffs of contrasting color, are 
$150; plainer ones begin as low as $75. Tables 
for these rooms may be merely covered with the 
stuff used for covering the sofas, and fringed 
around, or else they have a Turkish cloth table- 
cover, or are slightly inlaid with marquetry and 
not covered. The cabinet with closed doors and 
some shelves for pottery is a favorite piece of 
furniture for these small rooms, but adds much 
to the expense. There are, however, small hang- 


| ing cabinets, and corner cabinets with doors, 


ing-rooms whose simplicity eclipsed all the | 


achievement of silk and velvet and gilding, 
and obtained the light effect proper to the 
place without the sacrifice of any thing 
more costly than a little time and patience. 
It is, moreover, for the benefit of persons 
of limited means and fine taste that we 
describe beautifully furnished rooms, from 
which they can draw useful suggestions. 


shelves, and balustrade, at $35 or $40; also ebon- 
ized shelves, with lacquered trays set as shelves, 
beginning as low as #8. 

For chambers are excellent suits of black-wal- 
nut, made in a substantial manner, with or without 
marbles as the purchaser likes, for from $75 to 
$100. These have a bedstead, bureau, wash- 
stand, table, rocking-chair, and two other chairs. 
Dressing-cases with long mirror and side drawers 
are liked by some, but most ladies now prefer 


| bureaus with the broad square mirror in English 


style. Very pretty but simple sets of ash for the 
chamber in the modern Gothic designs that deal- 
ers persist in calling Eastlake are sold for £85; 

these have all the pieces just mentioned and a 








towel rack; the next price, at $90, has tiles; 


those at $100 have pretty illuminated lines of | 


blue and scarlet. Cottage suits enameled on 
white wood are in handsome designs at $40, and 
neat ones are only $36; these are the medium, 
but prices take a wide range, beginning at $25 
and reaching into the hundreds for those of deli- 
cate tints of tilleul, olive, and cream-color. Hair 
mattresses made in sections give most satisfac- 
tion ; they have a large square piece at the top and 
a narrower section for the foot of the bed. They 
are at more moderate prices than formerly, the 
very best costing $30. Pillows for day use are 
about twenty-eight inches square; bolsters have 
pieces set in the sides, making them more square 
than round. Among nice small pieces for bed- 
rooms are chiffoniers with shallow drawers for 
linens and laces, with a desk, and a dressing- 
glass above. Gentlemen's shaving stands have 
more shelves and drawers than formerly, and 
cost $30. Semi-cribs for large children have a 
balustrade only half the length of the sides: 
price $25. 

The sideboard is the piece de résistance in the 
dining-room. These are now made with upper 
shelves for china, drawers for spoons, knives, 
and the table-linen used during the day, with 
two shelves below the drawers, the top finished 
with a balustrade, and the ring knobs of pol- 
ished brass ; in small sizes made of polished wal- 
nut or of ash, these cost $25 to $35; in more dis- 
tinctive English styles, and ornamented with tiles, 
they cost $50, and these are quite large enough for 
most private families. There are, instead of side- 
tables for fruits and dessert, sets of shelves, mak- 
ing a piece half the size of the sideboard. The ex- 
tension table of wood to match the sideboard has 
substantial braced legs, and costs, for those eight 
feet in length, $25. Chairs for the dining-room 
are in the straight square shapes, upholstered with 
creased leather studded with brass nails, or else 
merely with cane seats; the latter are from $3 
to $5; arm-chairs for the head and foot of the 
table are $6 each. Leather-covered chairs are 
about $10 each. 

Libraries of plain houses are usually combined 
with the sitting-room, and are furnished with low 
dwarfed book-cases in three compartments, and 
with a flat top for busts. Single narrow book- 
cases are also shown, to place in parts of the 
room cut up by doors and windows. People who 
object to having their books locked behind glass 
doors have open shelves of walnut, with grooves 
to move the shelves any desired size for large or 
small books; slightly decorated with tiles, or 
else with scarlet leather pinked out and fasten- 
ed on the shelves with brass nails, they cost from 
$25 upward. The library table is square-corner- 
ed and covered with billiard cloth, or else left 
plain, and well polished. Pedestals for busts are 
high, and have two shelves below for use. Cor- 
ner brackets have carved wood backs and the 
inevitable balustrade. Library lounges covered 
with figured reps are from $25 to $60. 

For halls are square frames with brass pegs 
for hat racks; some of these are beautifully 
made, and cost from $12 to $20. Standing hat 
racks are tall, with high square-framed mirrors, 
brass pegs, and a drawer for brushes: price $18. 
Hall tables have a high back, and sometimes ex- 
tra shelves, and are ornamented with tiles or with 
marquetry. Hall chairs are of wood, with high 
Elizabethan backs and box seats. 

In our next article we will give instructions 
concerning curtains and upholstery. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Warren Warp & Co.; Portier & Styuvs; De- 
GraaF & Taytor; and ArNoxp, ConstaBie, & Co. 








PERSONAT. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S serial novel, “Garth,” 
will be coneluded in Harper's Magazine for June. 
This final instaliment will be crowded with in- 
tensely dramatic situations. 

—Bishop CLarkK, of Rhode Island, one of the 
foremost pulpit orators of the Episcopal Church, 
preached recently in Westminster Abbey, at the 
request of Dean STANLEY—the first time that 
such a service was ever performed there by an 
American clergyman. Bishop De Lancey, of 
Western New York, and Bis shop M‘Coskky, of 
Michigan,-preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
1852, when they went as delegates from the 
American to the English Church. The remark- 
able stature of Bishop M‘Coskry and his equal- 
ly remarkable voice were often alluded to by the 
English papers. 

—The late General Ronert E. Lee was, in 
1842, a vestry-man of St. Jolin’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in Brooklyn. He was then a 
captain of the Engineer Corps, and stationed at 
Fort Hamilton. 

—Governor CoLquitt, of Georgia, preached 
to the ne groes of Atlanta in one of their churches 
a few evenings since. The audience is described 
as very large, well dressed, well behaved. Atter 
the preliminary services, the Governor for an 
hour talked to the attentive mass in an earnest, 
homely, and sincere way. The incident was as 
pleasing as it was instructive. At the late elee- 
tion Governor CoLQquitT was elected by 81,000 
majority. 

—There is scarcely any thing truly and con- 
spicuously sad that does not provoke a jocular 

aragraph from Mr. BAILEY, of the Danielbury 
News. hus: ‘A well-known citizen of one of 
the adjacent towns died recently. A few hours 
before his death he said to his wife, ‘I want you 
to get a8 fine a coffin as can be got, if it takes 
every cent. I have been knocked around all my 
life, and obliged to live in all ways, and for onee 
I should like to have something nice.’ 

—The ladies are coming to the front as bank- 
ers and talkers of exchange, discount, indorsers, 
rebate, and other things connected with bank- 
ing. For instance, Miss F. M‘Grew has recent- 
ly been appointed assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank of Huntington, Indiana. Miss 
B. WALLACE is cashier for a bank in Mechan- 
icsville, and Miss A. M. Kino for one in New 
Sharon, Iowa. The bank at Huntington was 
the first to elect a lady to its Board of Directors 
Mrs. ANNA A. DalLy having been elected direct: 

















or in 1868, and Mrs. D. J. PURVIANCE in 18738. 
Of the First National of Peoria, Hlinois, Mrs. 
Lypia BrapLey was elected director in 1875 
and in the First National of Canton, Ohio, Mrs. 
Lovisa M'CaLn is one of the board.” The bank- 
ing business of A. K. & E. B. Youne, at Fort 
Collins, Colorado, has for some time been con- 
ducted by Mrs. E. B. Youne, the junior partner, 
who is said to be a lady of s: agacity and experi- 
ence in money matters. 

—A curious “ personal’ reaches us by the last 
English steamer: ** From the printing-press at 
Brixton has been issued a list of the habitual 
criminals of England and Wales for the years 
1869-76. It is printed by the prisoners them- 
selves, and is designed chiefly for the use of the 
police. It contains the names and pseudo-names 
(aliases) of 12,164 criminals, one female having 
no less than fifteen of the latter.’ 

—Rev. GeorGe B. CHeever, once quite prom- 
inent among the clergymen of this city, and 
whose church formerly stood on the ground 
now occupied by TrrFany & Co., is now about 
sixty-nine, and for some years past has ceased to 
take an active interest in public affairs. Al- 
though a frequent contributor in early life to 
the leading magazines and reviews of the coun- 
try, and the author of several interesting b oxs, 
s more especially remembered for Deacon 

Distillery, which reated ao tremendous 
hullabaloo among the whiskey-makers, and led 
to a protracted lawsuit. 

—Mr. Cuarvtes Matuews, a son of his “ Aw- 
ful Dad,” the comedian, is a barrister on the 
Western Circuit of England, and achieved a 
genuine success the other day at the Somerset 
assizes. His client was charged with perjury, 
and Mr. MaTHEWs knew that he bad a complete 
answer to the charge. Accordingly he sat ‘Sas 
cool as a cucumber’ while the prosecuting 
counsel, Mr. Mcurcu, opened his case and called 
his witnesses. When the case for the prosecu- 
tion was quite concluded, Mr. MATHEWS rose, 
simply said that the allegation of perjury was 
not material to the issue, and sat down. The 
learned judge concurred, and the accused was at 
once discharged. Mr. MATHEWS'S coolness re- 
minds us of an anecdote told of Chief Justice 
GRANT, “the silent man.’ A couple of barris- 
ters argued before him for two whole days the 
point whether a certain offense came within the 
purview of a certain act of Parliament. When 
his lordship was quite sure they had exhausted 
their arguments, if not themselves, he quietly 
observed, “The act you refer to has been re- 
pealed.” 

—OLIVER WeNnDeELL Ho_Mes, when a young 
man, married the daughter of Patrick Jack- 
Son, a distinguished citizen of Boston, and has 
been a pattern of domesticity ever since. No 
man loves more the slippers, easy-chair, and 
pleasant talk that belong to the hearth-stone, 
Although he was a lyceum lIeeturer for years, 
he never liked quitting his comfortable library 
and cozy parlor, and for some time past has 
stubbornly refused to be beguiled into the lyce- 
um. He has, I think, two sons, one of whor 
was a Union officer during the war, Many will 
recall his half-humorous, half-pathetic paper in 
the Adantic, entitled * My Search after the Cap- 
tain,” wherein he related an actual adveytuce, 
and depicted his futherly feelings. While he 
sees the weak places and the hollowness of wed- 
lock as it is commonly managed, he holds the 
institution in the loftiest esteem, believing it to 
be at its best the true Eden of humanity. 

—Whereand how * Miss Braddon” (Mrs. Max- 
WELL) does her literary work is thus graphically 
described by one who has been to see her, and 
writes probably by permission, as he doubtless 
does by the card: “ Above the pretty drawing- 
room, adjacent to the grounds where stood Pa- 
goda House, is a certain blne chamber, from 
which the profane are rigidly excluded. This 
is the literary workshop. In the centre of the 
room is agreat square table, covered with books 
of reference and a litter of pamphlets and pa- 
pers—odds and ends of every imaginable kind. 
There is also a huge office table and an upright 
desk, with a regiment of drawers opening and 
shutting simultancously. But not one of these 
aids to composition is favored by Mrs. Max- 
WELL, who prefers an eccentric attitude of her 
own. By the fireside is a particularly low, un- 
comfortable chair. In this the novelist huddles 
herself up, with a piece of thick card-board rest- 
ing on her lap, and a little ink-bottle held tirmly 
against it with the left hand. This apparently 
cramped position appears to be favorable to com- 
position, for the pen moves swiftly over the 
great square slips of paper, and the corrections 
are few and far between. If we are not mistak- 
en, it was once an article of popular belief that 
the caligraphy of literary folk was of the worst 
possible quality, and that they took a savage de- 
light in leaving something to the compositor’s 
imagination. This has ceased to be, at least uni- 
versally, the case now. Those who write a great 
deal ought to know that it saves time to be very 
legible; and Mrs. MAXWELL, who has written 
more than thirty three-volume novels since sbe 
penned the Trail of the Serpent, writes a singular- 
ly clear hand, on the inner edge of the pen, and 
punctuates most exactly. In the handwriting 
itself there is nothing fteminine—it might have 
been written by the adjutant of a cavalry regi 
ment; but the woman peeps out in the tailor’s 
thimble which protects the middle tinger from 
the brand of ink. Mrs. MAXWELL has by prae- 
tice reduced writing—the mere production of 
copy—to a science. From the outer edge of 
the pen she has turned to the inner, as atfording 
more rest for the hand, and bas systematically 
reduced the size of her letters, because she hus 
discovered a truth which deserves to be pub- 
lished—that the massive character now in fash- 
ion takes more time than a smaller style, because 
the writer must cover more ground. Having 
been admitted to the privilege of seeing Mrs. 
MAXWELL at work, we hardly feel ju-tified in 
revealing a secret, without which the information 
we have supplied would be worthless. There is 

‘copy’ all over the room, as there are pictures, 
as there are books, as there are receipted bills 
and housekeeping accounts; but the ‘copy’ is 
merely the outward expression, the visible sign, 
of work. Where is the hidden spring? In a 
small drawer, carefully locked, repose the ‘ skel- 
etons’ of the novelist. They occupy very little 
space, these dry bones, to be afterward ‘ clothed 
on,’ as Mr. TENNYSON has it, with flesh and blood, 
light and warmth, life and atmosphere. Dead 
Men’s Shoes in the skeleton hardly covers a cou- 
ple of pages, and there hus evide ntly been much 
resetting of the bones and re-arraugement of the 
vertebre.”’ 
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Fis. 1.—Borper ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC.—CHAIN 
Sritcu Empromwery. 


loops are formed. 
figures on the wrong side as shown by the illustration. 


The border Fig. 
2 is worked with a 
brown shaded Wyn 
floss silk in chain 2 * A: 
stitch in the man- Av 
ner described for F 


Fig. 1. 












Mignardise 
and Crochet 
Insertions for 


Lingerie, Figs. Fig. 1.—Mignarpise anp Crocnet INSERTION 
1 and 2. ¥oR LINGERIE. 
THESE _ inser- 
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tions are worked rEWAY: STEED iS Eat ORNS cas ota otro 
with mignardise PU WYWWAII Y IW" 
and crochet cot- Fone ete Ene eat gee i car gare 

ton, No. 80, OR a Ra aI IN RR IR 
lengthwise, each PINTS M4 VAN IX IAS fN 
in two 


parts, 
For the insertion 
Fig. 1 crochet on 
one side of a piece 
of 


as 


Fig 


mine (8 ere Rte” ig i 
CRE Vo WU Gy bis 
. 1.—Potst Lace anp Crocnet Engine 

FOR LINGERIE. 

mignardise 
follows: Ist 

round,—Always 1 

de. (double 

chet) on each 
loop. 2d) round 
(on the other side 
of the mignar- 
dise). — * From 
the next 2 loops 
take up st. 
(stitch) and work 
them off togeth 
er, 1 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 
chain stitches and 
1 single cro- 
chet on the 
first of 
these), take 
up 2 st. from 
the _ follow- 
ing two loops 
and work 
them off to- 
gether, 7 ch. 
(chain stitch), 
and 


cro- 


9 


Figs. 1 and 


Years oLtp.—Back anp Front. 


repeat 
from *. 3d 
round, — Al- 
ways  alter- 
nately 2. se. 
(single — cro- 
chet) — sepa- 
rated by 5 
ch. on the 


next 7 ch. in 
the preceding 
round, 5 ch. 
This com. 
pletes — one- 
half of the in- 
sertion, The 
other half is worked in the same manner, but in the 8d 
round fasten single st. to the corresponding st. in the 3d 
round of the first half, in order to connect both parts, ob- 
serving the illustration. 

For the insertion Fig. 2 crochet first on one side of 
a piece of mignardise as follows: Ist round.—+* Three 
times alternately 1 se. on the next loop, 3 ch., and repeat 
from *. 2d round. 1 se. on the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the following 8 ch., 5 ch., 
pass over the next 2 ch. seallops, consisting of 3 ch., and 
repeat from >. Work the 3d round on the other side 
of the mignardise (observing the illustration) like the 1st 


JEWEL STAND, 





»* 


Borders for Dresses, Wrappings, 
etc.—Chain Stitch Embroidery. 


239° Tue border Fig. 1 is worked on white 
cloth with blue, pink, and olive green 
shaded floss silk in chain stitch. 
ing transferred the outlines of the de- 
sign to a strip of the material six inches 
wide, work first the upper part of the embroidery, slash the material between the bars as shown by 
the illustration, and baste it down on the wrong side an inch and a quarter wide, by which means 
Work the rest of the embroidery, and cut away the material between the design 


The under edge of the border simulates 
fringe, for which the material is slashed to the middle of the embroidery. 





2.—JAcKET FOR CHILD FROM 1 To 2 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 1X., Figs. 53-58. 


Fig. 1.—Mosaic Ciotu Stir. 
Backx.—[For Front, see Ilus- 


tration, Fig. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 2.—Desicn ror Povr, Fic. 1, Pace 309. 
Description of Symbols: ® 1st (dark 
© 2d (lightest), Red; & Blue; @ Black; ' Yellow; @ Dark Gray. 


est), © 2d (lightest), Green; & 1st (darkest), 


transposed. 
of the insertion. 


Figs. 1 and 2. 


Hav- | by the illustration. 


















round, but the design should come 
This completes one-half 
The other half is 
worked in a similar manner, but in 
the 8d round both parts are joined by 
fastening together single st., as shown 
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Fig. 2.—Borper For Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 
Cuan Stitch Emprorwery. 


Point Lace and Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 

TnesE edgings are worked with point lace braid and crochet cotton, No. 80. r 

1 work first on one side of a piece of point lace braid the 1st round, as follows: * 1 ste. (short 
treble crochet) on the edge of the braid, 2 p. (picot, consisting of 5 chain stitches and 1 single 
crochet on the first of these), 1 de. (double crochet) on the st. (stitch) of the first of the preceding 
2 p.on which the sc. (single crochet) was worked, 1 ste. on the edge of the braid at the point 


For the edging Fig. 


where the pre- 
ceding ste. was 
worked, pass 
over one-fifth 
of an inch on 
the braid, and 
repeat from >. 
2d round (on 
the other side 
of the braid).— 
Always 2 de. 
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EmprompERED WorkK-BaskET. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 64. 
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Fig. 2.—CaMEv’s-HAIR 
For Front, see Fig. 2, Double Page.—{For 
pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL., Figs. 34-45.) 


Breton Svit.—Back. 
1, Double Page.] 


Fig. 2.—Poist Lace anp Crocuet Epcinc 





Figs. 8 and 4.—JackEeT For CHILD FROM 1 To 2 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., 
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Fig. 2.—MIGNARDISE AND CrocHET INSERTION uaa 
, NGERIE. uf } 

en tenes stitch) on the 

ai : Seep te of jo 

\ N aN } i N N i} \ 3 y } yraid at the 

Dinblathect — eee same point, 

SG x pass over an in- 

7s A (SEs hy terval of an 

Niece? ke Pits = 
EEX “CORES eighth of an 
tA oa 


inch. 8d round. 
—Always alter- 
nately 1 se. on 
the next 2 ch. 
in the preceding 
round, 3 ch. 
For the edg- 
ing Fig. 2 cro- 
chet on one side 
of a piece of 
point lace braid 
as follows: 1st 
round.— * 4se. 
separated each 
by 1 ch. on the 
edge of the 
braid, 2 p., 1 de. 
on the-st. of the 
first of the pre- 
ceding 2 p. on 
which the 


FOR LINGERIE. 
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YEARS OLD.—FrOoNT AND Back. 


Figs. 59 and 60. 


se. 
was” work- 
ed, pass 
over one- 


fifth of an 
inch of the 
braid, 1 ste. 
on the edge 
of the braid, 
2 p. and 1 
de. as before 
on the first 
of these, 1 
ste. on the 
braid at the 
point where 
the preced- 
ing ste. 
was worked, 
2 p. and 1 
de. as before 
on the first 


of these, 
pass over 
one-fifth of 
EMBROIDERED READING-DESK. an inch on 
the braid, 
and repeat from >. 


2d round (on the other side of the 
braid).—Always alternately 1 de. on the edge of the braid, 
3 ch., pass over a corresponding interval on the braid. 


Embroidered Work-Basket. 
six-cornered wicker- work basket stands on feet 
made of thick cane sticks and thin black polished wooden 
rods. It is lined with olive green gros grain, which is tuft- 
ed with buttons on the round bottom of the basket over a 
thin layer of wadding. 
grain of the same color. 


Tus 


The buttons are covered with gros 
The seams made by setting on the 
bottom and rim are covered with ruches of olive green 
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pinked gros grain. The basket is also trimmed with embroidery, which is work- wide. The trimming for the fichu consists of a border, which is composed of 
ed on olive green pinked cloth with silk of the same color in two shades, and leaves of lace wrought with green chenille. The fichu is closed under a rosette 
with gold thread in half-polka stitch and point Russe. Fig. 64, Supplement, gives of lace trimmed with a chenille leaf in the centre. 

a section of the design. The curved handle is trimmed with loops and ends of The crown of the cap is made of an oval piece of Swiss muslin twelve inches 
pinked olive green gros grain, and a half long and eight inches and a half wide, which is edged all around with 
Spanish lace an inch and a quarter wide, and is laid in a lengthwise pleat 
seven-cighths of an inch deep on each side. On the front edge set a 


























Crown of Catalani Cap.—Point Lace Embroidery on Lace. 










































To work this crown transfer the design to linen, baste Brussels sim ay binding seven-eighths of an inch wide and thirteen inches and three-quar- 
lace on the linen, and run on plain and medallion point lace braid along ge A ters long, and trim the cap with lace and loops of caroubier red satin rib- 
the outlines of the age ce a plain braid is laid in pleats on the tf eS, bon an inch and a quarter wide as 
corners, and in the medallion oe ee shown by the illustration. 
braid the connecting cord is cut Hi SUIT, 
through and folded on the wrong = Monograms for Handkey- 
side. Hem-stitch all the design Ss 


ADU chiefs, Figs. 1 and 2, 

3 THESE monograms are worked 
with white and colored cotton in 
satin, plait, knotted, and half-polka 
sutch. 


figures on the foundation with fine 
thread, and work the connecting 
bars and wheels with coarser 
thread. For the stems and vines 
and for the chain-like ornaments 
darn the lace with glazed cotton 
as shown by the illustration, and 
border the crown on the edge 
with picot braid. The lace is 
partly cut away underneath the 
bars and wheels, 


Fichu- 

Collar and 
Cap. 

For the 
fichu - collar 
cut of black 
stiff lace one 
straight piece 


I; 
7 
ae 


Embroidered Pouf, Figs. 1 
and 2. 


Tue four-cornered cushion of this 
pouf or footstool is covered with 
fawn-colored cloth, and furnished 
with a tidy of gray Java canvas, 
which is orna- 
mented in cross 
stitch and ap- 
plication em- 
broidery, The 
canvas is ravel- 
ed out on the 
edges and knot- 
ted to form 
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LIMOUSINE SACQUE. 
Back.—{ For Front, 
see Fig. 2, First Page. ] 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 12-16. 





Crown or CataLant Cap.—Pornt Lack Emproimpery 
on Lace. 








Gros Grain 
AND ARMURE 
SILK Sacqve. 
Fig. 2.—Moxocram ror Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 1, First Page. ] 
HANDKERCHIEF. For pattern and aecerintion one Supplement, 

. . 



























; Fig. 1.—Monocram For 
thirty inches and a half long and two HANDKERCHIEF. 
inches wide, and sew it up in a three-cor- 

nered pleat in the middle of the back. Edge this 
foundation at the top with two side-pleated crépe lisse 
ruffles an inch and three-quarters and two inches 
wide, and at the bottom with gathered black’ Chan- 
tilly lace two inches wide, and cover the foundation REN SAT He Bt 

with a side-pleating of maroon serge three inches WN efit apea ad 

af) 


, Figs. 5-1 


fringe. The cushion forms hollows on the corners 
to define which baste the cover on the middle of the 
cushion, cut out the material on the corners, bias, in 
an upward direction beyond the hollow, pleat it 
~\ along the cut edges, drawing the pleats together 

: AA in a circle, and fastening them on the cushion ; fold 
aay win 


yy 


Fig. 1.—EmproiwerED Pour.—[See Fig. 2, Page 308.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XII., Fig. 62. 
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Borver For Baskets, Tipres, ETCc.—Cross Stitcu Ewprorery. 


Description of Symbols: & 1st (darkest), 5 2d (lightest), Moss Green; @ 1st (darkest), 
* aa a Te Chocolate ; * Ist (darkest), 2 2d (lightest), Red; ® 1st (darkest), 

2d (lightest), Loam; Ist (darkest), & 2d, = 3d (lightest), Blue; = 1st (darkest) ‘ sae asad 

Ficut-Cotiar axp Cap. —_— © 2d (lightest), Réscda Green. nn ee ees Swiss Musiin Breaxrast Cap. 
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the superflucus material on the wrong side, so that 
the cover lies smooth onthe cushion, The pleats 
are covered with passementerie agrafes and tas- 
sels of brown silk and worsted in two shades. 
For the tidy take a piece of gray Java canvas 
twenty-four inches square, and ornament the cen- 
tre in cross stitch embroidery, worked with worst- 
ed and silk in the colors given by the description 
of symbols in the design shown by Fig. 2, page 
308, Edge the centre with application embroid- 
ery, for the design of which an eighth section is 
given by Fig. 62, Supplement. The application 
figures are cut of dark brown velvet and fawn- 
colored cloth; the velvet figures are button-hole 
stitched on the foundation with dark brown split 
filling silk, having first transferred the design to 
the foundation, and are ornamented with half- 
polka, satin, and point Russe stitches of maize 
silk. The cloth figures are applied with button- 
hole stitches of fawn-colored filling silk. Work 
the dots with maize silk in satin stitch, and the 
pointed ornaments in half-polka stitch with brown 
filling silk. The rest of the embroidery is work- 
ed in satin and half-polka stitch and in point 
Russe with brown filling silk in three shades. 
After finishing the embroidery, ravel out the ma- 
terial to withia half an inch of the embroidery, 
plait the separate strands of the fringe as shown 
by the illustration, and knot them. 





EUPHROSYNE. 

Tuy golden locks, Euphrosyne, 

I love them most when gracefully 

They woo the Spring dawn’s breezes free, 
All bands and fillets scorning, 

With here a modest violet fair, 

And a wild rose-bud peeping there, 

To tone the gold’s rich dazzling glare, 
On a glorious April morning! 


And as thy tresses bright and gay 

Sport on the wind in amorous play, 

The Zephyrs meet their loves half-way, 
And, bold and bolder growing, 

Soon on thy snowy neck they light, 

And on thy dimpled shoulders bright, 

And float all round, in gentle flight 
Their perfumed kisses blowing! 


Play on, ye truant breezy sprites, 

Where’er the feast of bliss invites; 

I envy not your wild delights ; 
Your love my fancy pleases. 

Thrice blest my happy lot shall be, 

If I ne’er have for jealousy 

More cause than this, Euphrosyne— 
No rival but the breezes! 





DIEUDONNEE. 
By GERALDINE BUTT. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST STEP. 

BEAUTIFUL night in the early autumn! 
£4 clear and cool, and infinitely pleasanter than 
the rainy day, that had left such an impression 
of discomfort and misery on little Dieudonnée that 
she could not fail asleep anyhow, but lay tossing 
restlessly on her bed, hoping and longing for the 
day to come. 

Ten o'clock! the cathedral clock sent the hour 
booming down the deserted street, and made Dieu- 
donnée give a despairing gasp, while it brought 
tears to her restless eves, because such a very 
little bit of the night was gone ; made her aunt— 
Madame De Saint Pierre—in the next room, yawn 
and turn down the lamp, while her husband thrust 
his feet into his slippers, and began raking out 
the remains of the fire preparatory to going to bed. 

“Ten o'clock !” said madame. “ Ah, Adolphe, 
I am glad of the night now—at any rate, one 
forgets.” 

Monsieur De Saint Pierre scowled. “Glad!” 
he echoed. “I have lost that word, my wife—I 
have forgotten it.” 

“T think it died out of France to-day,” she 
answered, sighing. ‘“ But, Adolphe, I am miser- 
able about the boy Victor. If Paris falls, what 
will they do with the boys ?” 

“Shoot them,” returned Adolphe, grimly, “if 
they are not shot before. Why, Marie, do you not 
foresee that they will be drawn for conscripts ?” 

Madame clasped her hands passionately. 
“Why, the boy might be Ail/ed, Adolphe,” she 
said; “and now Paris is besieged, one can not get 
him out. What can we do? what can we say to 
Dieudonnée ?” 

Her voice dropped to a whisper so low that a 
child, with a white face pressed against the door, 
had to hold her trembling breath to listen, while 
madame’s startled eyes tried to read any sign of 
hope or of encouragement from the pale, desper- 
ate man who was down on his knees raking out 
the ashes. 

He dropped the poker with a clatter. “You 
must tell Dieudonnée nothing,” he said; “ she is 
young, and it would prey on her. Children think 
of nothing but themselves and their own belong- 
ings, you see; while I—I am no child, thank God 
—lI see so terribly plainly the destruction of the 
country we have both loved, Marie—and I can 
do nothing.” 

“Those cursed Prussians,” said madame, fierce- 
ly. She was frightened at the sudden agony of 
shame and passion that flashed from her hus- 
band’s white face, and transfigured it for a time. 
She was a patriot herself, it is true, but, after all, 
she was a worn, and the children were safe— 
down here at Vi.e—and her husband and her 
home; and if her nephew, stulving at the Ecole 
Militaire in Paris, was in danger, why, it was a 
hard thing, and a Litter thing for the little sister 
Dieudonnée, who had wrapped her life up in his 
since they had been orphaned three years ago; 
but still she was young, and they would tell her 
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nothing until there was a certainty—and then ? 
then she would cry passionately, as children do, 
and be comforted, and by-and-by forget him; and 
life would be just the same to her as if the boy 
had never come into it, with his bright face, and 


| never stepped out of it again into another life— 


as if she had never known any thing of him on 
the other side of the siege of Paris! 

So madame wisely let her husband alone and 
crept to bed, leaving him to brood over his wrongs 
by the cold, fireless hearth—leaving, unawares, a 
wild, lonely young heart to find a way for itself 
out of a tangled life. 

For Dieudonnée, creeping out of her room to 
get a little company and comfort from the lamp- 
light under the drawing-room door, had heard 
madame’s bitter cry, and Monsieur De Saint 
Pierre’s quick answer, “Shoot him, if he is not 
shot before! Shoot him! Shoot Victor! Let 
her live on for weeks and weeks, hoping against 


| hope, praying, despairing, and then, one day, 


| a week ago. 


suddenly there would come a telegram like the 
one that the old lady next door had received not 
“Shot dead!” Nothing more; not 
a word as to how or why he had fallen; not a 
softening of the blow in any way; just as if the 
hand that penned the lines had known that noth- 


| ing could make the truth less terrible to bear— 








that nothing could give back the boy’s life, even 
to his mother. 

Sitting, cowering in the moonlight, on the foot 
of her bed, Dieudonnée thought that she was going 
mad. She was only a child as yet, too young to 
realize distinctly what this terrible siege might 
mean, conscious only that Victor’s life was en- 
dangered somehow, and that every one spoke cold- 
ly of him as if he was of no account—and no 
one warned him. 

A sudden determination came to her, that made 
her raise her wistful face, and dry her tears with 
her cotton sleeve—that made her slip on to the 
floor, and stand, with a beating heart, in the cen- 
tre of the room, until the noise of her aunt’s light 
footfall and sweeping gown had died away. 

She would warn him! Danger? why, there 
was danger every where now—and what did dan- 
ger matter if they could bear it together ? 

“T have money,” Dieudonnée said to herself— 
“ seven francs; and it is not so far from here to 
Paris; and the moon is up, so that I can see.” 

She began to dress herself again, in a great 
hurry, with hands that trembled a little despite 
her courage, and on her head she put the little 
white cap that the children of the bourgeoisie still 
wear, and wrapped her scarlet woolen cloak around 
her. Then she paused. 

Out of the darkness she heard a gasp and a sob, 
and a frightened voice said, “‘ Cousin Dieudonnée, 
what are you doing? what are you dressing up 
for?” 

Dieudonnée’s heart gave a great thump, and 
then stopped suddenly; she had quite forgotten 
the little crib in the corner of her room, and now 
if the sleepy voice should disturb madame, she 
might as well give up all hope at once. She un- 
tied the strings of her cloak, and let it slip to the 
ground ; “‘ she went over patiently to the crib, and 
knelt down, with a caressing hand on the little 
sobbing figure. ‘ Don’t cry, Babette,” she said ; 
“T was only dressing up to play. Go to sleep— 
go to sleep—for I am tired.” 

“‘T want to play too,” said Babette, wide awake 
in an instant. “See! my eyes are quite open, 
and I want to so much.” 

“ But I can not to-night,” said Dieudonnée, pet- 
tishly; “I tell you I am tired, so it is seltish of 
you, Babette.” 

“ But you were going to play by yourself,” said 
the child, reproachfully, ‘so, of course, you can 
with me, if you like ; and if you don't,” she cried, 
throwing the bedclothes off her, with a jump that 
startled Dieudonnée from her knees, “ I'll cry, and 
ery, and cry, until you hate me.” 

Dieudonnée felt the tears rising in her throat, 
but she steadied her voice to say, “ Don’t ery, Ba- 
bette, and I will walk you about and sing to you 
for a time.” Then she took the little fractious 
bundle up in her arms, and began a steady pa- 
cing to and fro, to the accompaniment of a dreary 
chant, till, by degrees, the wailing ceased, and 
there was peace again. Dieudonnée paused to 
listen to the quiet, regular breathing, and then 
went over and prepared to lay the child in her 
warm white bed; but, as she did so, the door 
opened softly, and madame, in her dressing-gown 
and night-cap, looked sleepily in. 

“What! in the dark, Dieudonnée?” she said. 
“T thought I heard Babette.” 

And Dieudonnée answered out of the dark, “It 
was Babette ; but she has gone to sleep again.” 

Madame came softly in and stooped over the 
crib. “Poor little child!” she said, tenderly; 
“was she frightened at the dark ?” 

“Tt is horrible,” said Dieudonnée, shivering. 
Madame looked up, through great tears, into the 
overclouded sky, and said, “ But not as dark as 
it will be, Dieudonnée. God bless you, child; 
and when you say your prayers to-night, remem- 
ber that some people—” 

She stooped and kissed Dieudonnée softly, but 
she did not finish her speech, and then she went 
away as quietly as she had come. 

For a minute Dieudonnée stood as she had been 
left, and thought. Did her aunt mean so unkind- 
ly, after all, toward Victor, or was she simply help- 
less? Would it be better to confide in her now, 
and take her advice as to what was best to be 
done? But then Dieudonnée had a vision of her 
uncle’s frowning face and harsh mockery—of ma- 
dame’s frightened tears; a vision, also, of Victor 
taken unawares, in the midst of his heedless life, 
just because no one had warned him. 

“So I will go,” Dieudonnée said, resolutely; 
and, without giving herself time for more thought, 
she kisse] Babette, before she drew on her red 
cloak again, an] crept to the door. 

She knew that she was doing wrong when she 
opened the door and listened, but she did not al- 
low herself to hesitate—not even when the intense 











stillness of the sleeping house senta shiver through 
her and struck her with a sudden chill as she 
passed out. A faint light from under the draw- 
ing-room door startled her, for it showed her that 
her uncle was there as yet, and, in the stillness, 
the least sound might be audible. She stopped 
to take off her shoes—little bronze slippers that 
she had forgotten to change—and so went swiftly 
and safely down the creaking stairs into the hall. 

The front-door was locked, and the key was 
hard to turn; but at last, with somewhat of a 
crash, it gave way under her slender fingers, and 
she was out in the solemn autumn night, with her 
face turned toward Paris, heedless, as children 
are apt to be, of the anxiety and misery and sus- 
pense that she was leaving behind. 

Once fairly over the threshold, she sat down to 
put on her shoes again, but, though she listened 
for a minute, she did not hear any noise inside 
the house. She did not know that, at the sound 
of the turning key, Monsieur De Saint Pierre had 
started up and come out into the hall. “ Peste!” 
he cried, angrily, ‘‘ who is about at such an hour? 
who is here?” No answer was returned until 
madame, roused from her first sleep, came to her 
own door, and said, whispering, ‘Hush, Adolphe, 
thou wast dreaming—and Babette is restless.” 
So Adolphe muttered some incoherent threat, and 
went back to his reflections, without one look at 
the unlocked door, never dreaming of the empty 
bed and vacant chair that would haunt his dreams 
for many a long day. 

And so, in her bronze slippers, Dieudonnée set 
bravely out for Paris.... 


— a 


CHAPTER II. 
“Little body with a mighty heart.” 


Wuen Monsieur De Saint Pierre went back 
into the drawing-room, after Dieudonnée’s soft 
footfall had aroused him, he could not settle to 
his reverie again, although he went back to his 
seat by the hearth, and tried to take up the thread 
of his gloomy thoughts where he had dropped it 
a few minutes ago. Despite his severity and 
harshness, that Dieudonnée could never under- 
stand, he was not a hard-hearted man; and the 
vision his wife had conjured up, of Victor in the 
beleaguered city—forced into the field of battle 
—starved—perhaps finally killed—troubled him 
very much. 

Three years ago, when his brother lay on a 
miserable death-bed, at the end of a miserable 
life, he had bowed his head in answer to the 
pleading of the weak voice that asked for noth- 
ing but a shelter for the orphans who would be 
left so utterly alone, and had taken as @ solemn 
trust the two young lives that had been given 
into his keeping. 

As he had loved his brother, through sin and 
shame and misery, so he loved the children ; but, 
as he had hidden his love under a cloak of se- 
verity that his brother had never fairly pierced, 
so it was long before the children discovered 
that under his inexorable justice and cold man- 
ner there lay a wealth of love that he had not 
power to speak out. 

Dieudonnée would have trusted him more, per- 
haps—would have come back at any risk—could 


she have seen him standing now, hesitating over | 


a journey to Paris, wondering how best he could 
serve the boy, and through him fulfill the trust 
to his dead brother. With a sigh, however, he 
came to the conclusion that there was nothing to 


be done but wait; so he mechanically locked the | 


door and drew the curtains, and then went slow- 
ly and wearily up to bed; while Dieudonnée, who 
was too young and too impatient to wait, was 
mwaking her way down the line of rails, with the 
moonlight above her, and a very rough and stony 
road beneath her feet. 

Early, very early in the morning, Babette 
woke crying, and cried so loud and so long that 


| madame was aroused, and came in to see what 


ailed the child—to take her away, if need be, 
and give Dieudonnée a little rest: but madame 
started, and drew the curtains hastily aside to 
let in the faint dawn, when she caught a glimpse 
of the disordered bed without an occupant. 

“ Babette !” she cried, with her voice trembling, 
“where is Dieudonnée?” Babette was crouched 
up, shivering, in her little crib—her mouth was 


drawn down at the corners, and the tears were | 


trickling down her rosy face; but when she 
heard her mother’s sharp voice, and when she 
too saw the empty bed, she stopped crying in a 
minute, and opened her eyes wide. 

“T don’t know,” she said; “I want Cousin 
Dieudonnée.” 

““Come with me,” was all madame answered, 
as she opened her arms to let sleepy Babette 
creep into them; and she carried her into her 
own bed, and stood patiently beside her until 
she had fallen asleep again. 
Adolphe from his uneasy slumbers, and together 
they searched the house from grenier to cellar, 
and came back, tired and frightened, to Dieu- 


donnée’s room, to wonder what was to be done | 


next. 

As they stood silently gazing into each other’s 
faces, a sudden thought seemed to strike madame, 
for she went swiftly over to the cupboard where 
Dieudonnée’s scanty wardrobe hung, and ex- 
amined it carefully. Every thing was there ex- 
cepting the scarlet cloak and the woolen dress 
she wore of a morning. 

Her boots were lying in a row at the foot of 
her bed; but madame, with a very white face, 
turned upon her husband, and said, “ Adolphe, 
her scarlet cloak is not here. Do you think she 
can have taken any wild idea about Victor ?” 

“ About Victor?” echoed Adolphe, perplexed. 

Madame stamped her foot impatiently. “ But 
you are stupid, Adolphe: do you think she can 
have gone to Paris?” 

“ Impossible !” he cried, starting back. 

“But not at all,’ said madame, sharply; ‘“ de- 
pend upon it, it is so; onky,” and tears came into 











Then she roused | 





madame’s bright eyes, “she has gone in her thin 
bronze shoes, and the cold will kill her.” 

“Never mind her shoes,” said Adolphe, con- 
temptuously, “I must look for her at once.” 
But though he looked for miles round, and though 
a great search was made far and wide, Dieudon- 
née was not found: in her simplicity she went 
so directly to her point that, before Monsieur De 
Saint Pierre had quite settled where the search 
was to begin, Dieudonnée was so far beyond his 
reach that many hours of swift travelling already 
lay between thein. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
“It is a gallant child.”— Winter's Tale. 


THE autumn of 1870! To little English chil- 
dren, in happy England, it was just the same as 
any other autumn—just as full of joy and sorrow, 
of sympathy and suffering, as any other that had 
met them in the years that they remembered. 
But to French children down in the provinces, 
with fathers and brothers far away from them in 
miserable Paris—to French children shut into the 
besieged city, to fade away from want and misery 
and cold—it was a time to be remembered through 
a whole after-lifetime, to stand out with a ter- 
rible distinctness from any other autumn. To 
Dieudonnée it began to have an excitement quite 
its own from the moment when she stood alone 
outside her home and set her face toward Paris. 

We who can see the map, and who know the 
geography of France, know also that there lay 
about a hundred and fifty miles between the quiet 
little town of Vire and turbulent Paris; but Dieu- 
donnée knew or thought so little of this fact, that 
she fancied that her brave heart and her seven 
francs would carry her into the “ white-walled city.” 

She fancied, wisely enough, that the railroad 
was the safest road to begin with; so, out beyond 
the station, she crept to the side of the rails, and 
walked nervously along, heedless of the night that 
was growing colder and colder as time crept on: 
she only drew her cloak closer rovad her, and 
walked as swiftly as her little feet would let her. 
She had been tramping on for hours, she fancied, 
when, out of the night behind her, the cathedral 
bell clanged twelve, and the late moon rose in 
her white beauty over the sleeping city. Dieu- 
donnée sighed as she saw by its light what a lit- 
tle way behind her the town lay as yet, but she 
struggled bravely forward, determined to walk as 
far as Rougat before the day broke. It was only 
four miles, she knew, for she had been there once 
for a village féte ; but somehow the miles seemed 
longer and wearier than they had done on that 
sunny summer day a year ago. 

Presently the excitement which had kept her 
up for the first hour or two died away a little, 
and she began to grow tired and slespy; things 
whirled before her eyes in the darkness, and her 
legs trembled with fatigue; and still the moon 
was quite high in the heavens, and there was no 
sign of the day; before her the sky was terribly 
black, and her shadow spread out in the moon- 
light to an interminable length, till she grew 
frightened at herself, and would have given any 
thing to be safe back in bed again at Vire. 

She felt so very near tears just then that she 
began a little plaintive song by way of encour- 


| agement; but her voige sounded shrill and un- 


earthly in the darkness, and her heart throbbed 
painfully, when, straight in front of her, a train 
came shrieking and panting down the line, with 
two red lights, like two great eyes, by way of 
warning. 

As it passed, she looked up and saw that it 
was full of soldiers. They were leaning, most 
of them, out of the carriage windows, smoking 
and calling to one another; but the sudden sight 
made her shudder at, the thought of Victor— 
made her hurry on blindly with a mist before her 
eyes, until, at last,a faint gray streak came out 
in the east, and hung like a rising mist over the 
dim lights of Rougat. 

Then she gave way altogether, and sat down 
to rest—sat down by the side of the railway track, 
with her white cap awry, her tumbled hair hang- 
ing limp and smooth, and the seven franes in her 
cold hand—and so, at the very entrance of the 
little town, she fell asleep. The station-master 
pacing slowly down the line to look at the points, 
an hour later, came upon the red cloak and the 
patient wearer, and lifting them up together, car- 
ried her on into the waiting-room, and let her fin- 
ish her sleep on the velvet sofa. 

The dawn brightened slowly into a sunny au- 
tumn day; the trains came and went; once or 
twice the door was opened, and passengers looked 
in, yawned, and went out again, with only a pass- 
ing glance at the dark-eyed little girl who slept 
so soundly; but the station-master came in many 
times, and when at eleven o’clock Dieudonnée 
woke up with a start, he was standing, with the 
morning paper in his hand, beside her. 

“Ts the night over?” said Dieudonnée, yawn- 
ing; “ what a long night!” 

“The night is over,” said Monsieur Movat, 
kindly, for he was touche 1 by Dieudonnée’s wist- 
ful face, “and the day pretty well on. Where 
are you going, pretty one ?” 

“To Paris!” said Dieudonnée, sitting upright 
in an instant, and speaking defiantly. 

“To Paris?” echoed Monsieur Movat, “and 
like that ?” 

“Yes,” said Dieudonnée, clasping her piteous 
hands; “don’t stop me! When I get to Paris it 
will be all over; but I can not rest till then, so 
do not stop me.” 

Monsieur Movat’s face darkened. ‘“ But the 
Prussians are before you,” he said. 

“T don’t care,” said Dieudonnée, “if I have to 
go through all the Prussian army to get to Victor! 
I must reach him at last.” 

“Bat how 2” he questioned. 

“Tam walking,” said Dieudonnée, simply. 

“Have you no money, child ?” 

“Oh yes,” she said; and she held up the seven, 
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francs, that were hot with the long hours they 
had lain in her hand. 

Without a word the station-master walked to 
the window, and when he came back his voice 
was a little unsteady. ‘Here, take this,” he 
said, and he put a napoleon in amongst the sil- 
ver pieces. ‘Are all your friends in Paris ?” 

Dieudonnée looked sharply at him, fearing that 
he meant to delay her after all. ‘“ There are only 
Victor and me,” she said, “so I must go to him.” 

In the distance there came the faint whistle of 
a train, and Monsieur Movat rose hastily. ‘ Well, 
if you must go, you must,” he said; “no one will 
harm you,I think. Will you have a lift to St. 
Jean? This train will take you so far, but it 
stops there.” 

“ How much will it be 2” said Dieudonnée, and 
her hand closed over her mine of wealth. 

“Tt will be nothing,” he answered, shortly. 
“Who could have had the heart,” he went on, 
abruptly, “to send you to Paris all alone, at such 
a time?” 

Dieudonnée’s heart beat quickly, for she felt 
that she was on the brink of a discovery, but she 
answered truthfully. “No one sent me. See, 
there is the train; now I can go on to Paris.” 

She jumped up joyfully, for her long sleep had 
rested her enough to bring back her faith in things 
going right: obstacles did not trouble her much, 
now that she was fairly started—indeed, she rath- 
er enjoyed the novel excitement; but Monsieur 
Movat was uneasy on her account; he lifted her 
up into one of the crowded carriages, kissing her 
on both cheeks as she leaned out of the window 
laughing and chattering. Then the doors were 
banged to, he took off his hat with true French 
courtesy, and said, “Au revoir, mademoiselle !” 
and she cried, ‘ Adieu, monsieur—thank you a 
thousand times.” And the train moved off. 

She was another step on her way to Paris. 

{TO BE OONTINUED.] 





TINTING THE HAIR. 


\ TE thought the “beautiful blonde” mania 

had died the death some years ago, and 
that we should, in our generation at least, hear no 
more of this cruel rape of the lock; but the dis- 
covery by a celebrated London hair-dresser of a 
new dye that gives the “ Titian red,” instead of 
the “angel blonde,” which had become so com- 
mon, and had been called into service by so many 
women whose moral status was the reverse of an- 
gelic, seems to have given a new impetus to the 
fashion. The stroller in Regent Street and the 
other great thoroughfares of London observes 
With astonishment the enormous number of red- 
kaired beauties who pass him by; and if he be 
not informed with a special knowledge, he will 
wonder what new freak of nature has decreed 
that almost the whole of the rose-bud garden of 
girls should be thus converted into scarlet pop- 
pies. To some faces the bright halo of coppery 
red hair is very becoming, but only so long as they 
remain glowing with the dewy freshness of early 
youth, with its diamond sparkle of the eye and its 
berry red hue of girlish lips. Such young faces 
would probably be as pretty, or even prettier, with 
the hair of its own unchanged color; and as for 
old faces, dyed hair in conjunction with them is 
an abomination. 

Among my friends in London is an American 
lady who has thus changed the natural color of her 
hair. She has related her experience in the mat- 
ter to me, and she greatly regrets that she was 
ever so unwise as to ruin her hair in the errone- 
ous hope of improving her appearance, and she 
wishes that the recital of her folly may deter oth- 
ers from committing a like one. Bitten with the 
red-headed mania, she went to the very head cen- 
tre of the Titian red hair-dye—a stylish shop in 
Regent Street—and there announced her desire. 
The first process was to wash her head with what 
she now knows was a strong solution of soda, 
though it was sold under the deceptive name of 
So-and-so’s Egg Wash. She was instructed to wash 
her hair with this injurious stuff every day for a 
week, and at the end of that time to begin using 
another liquid, with the not inappropriate name (in 
view of its cost) of “Gold Water.” After drying 
her hair with heated irons, the hair-dresser be- 
gan to pass the comb through the tangled locks, 
and already my friend noticed that her hair came 
off in the comb in unusual quantities. This ex- 
perience was repeated day after day, and in less 
than a month from the time she began to use the 
egg wash and the gold water, her hair, which had 
been very thick, soft, and long, and of a pretty 
chestnut brown in color, became stiff, harsh, 
frightfully thinned out, broken, split at the end, 
and generally unmanageable. But then the color! 
Yes, there it was, the golden coppery red so much 
admired in the paintings of Madonnas and saints 
by the old masters. So far the experiment was 
successful. The hair itself was handsome, but 
was it becoming? This was the question the 
perplexed lady constantly asked herself in the 
midst of her unceasing fussing with her hair, and 
one day she said to me, point-blank, “ What do 
you think of this hair? Tell me truly.” I an- 
swered truly: “The shade is certainly very hand- 
some, but it is very trying to your complexion.” 
That was just the trouble, and is always the draw- 
back to this hair-tinting. Nature gives us the 
complexion which accords with the hair she has 
bestowed upon us, and as our hair goes through 
the usual changes which years bring about, the 
complexion insensibly changes also, so that there 
is never any jar. Nature is a cunning colorist, 
and harmonizes the very down on our cheeks in 
a way to preserve unity in every stage of our ex- 
istence. This is one reason why a black wig or 
black hair-dye generally makes such an unpleas- 
ant effect upon the beholder, and gives the elder- 
ly person who resorts to the trickery so hard and 
ugly a physiognomy. The red hair-dye and the 
gold hair-dye have the unpleasant peculiarity 
which all who have any knowledge of black hair- 





dye will remember as characterizing it also, name- 
ly, that they must, when once begun, be used con- 
stantly every day or two, or else the treacherous 
dye line crops up at the roots, and proclaims the 
deception to every beholder. My friend’s life is, 
in a small way, made a torture to her by her hus- 
band saying to her every day, “ Why, my dear, 
you must put some more of that stuff on; the 
dark locks show all over in your hair.” And the 
other day her little boy said to her, in astonish- 
ment, “Ma, what makes your hair all sorts of 
colors? It didn’t use to be. I think it’s orful 
ugly!” This candid criticism from persons who, 
after all, are those whose good opinion she most 
desires, is exceedingly trying to poor Mrs. Rufus 
Redhead. 

Be very cautious about doing any violence to 
your hair, If well cared for, thoroughly cleansed, 
often brushed, and nicely dressed, it will always 
be pretty, whatever the shade—white or black, 
red, brown, or blonde. Wash it about once or 
twice a month with soft warm water into which 
you have broken the yolks of two eggs. Brush 
daily night and morning with a moderately hard 
and then a quite soft brush. Singe the split hairs 
with a hair-pin heated red-hot in the gas jet or 
candle flame. As often as possible let it hang 
about your shoulders and get the air through it. 
Braid it in loose plaits, or, if you roll it in puffs, 
do not “ friz” the hair underneath. 

OLive Logan, 





COACH SPRINGS. 

“ATO other invention,” says Professor New- 

man, “has done more for the comfort of 
mankind than coach springs.” Beckmann, histo- 
rian of inventions, knows nothing of their discov- 
erer, “They came in Louis the Fourteenth’s time.” 
There had been coaches before—whirlicotes, they 
were called in England. Henry the Fourth had 
only one coach. He apologizes one day to a 
friend: “I can’t call on you to-day; my wife is 
using the coach.” Under Lous the Fourteenth 
coaches multiplied; and, the need being great, 
springs were invented—by the wife, it is said, of 
a chemist in the St. Antoine suburb. As if by 
magic, coaches ceased to be the curious rooms 
upon wheels, with heavy pillars and leather cur- 
tains, of which we see pictures; they began to be 
much what they were till within the last fifty years 
—lumbering, according to our notions, but grand 
with gilded leather, and polished metal, and var- 
nished wood. This was one of the saddest times 
in French history—the Grand Monarque’s reign 
had clouded over, his wars had failed, his peas- 
antry were starving—yet never was there more 
luxury in Paris. Fancy seventy-one goldsmiths’ 
shops in the island of Notre Dame alone! Many 
things besides children’s rattles were made of 
silver, for which even the richest people are now 
content with copper or block-tin, Luxury showed 
itself, too, in other ways. Even a plain citizen 
like Boileau had his bed covered with red velvet 
trimmed with silver lace, the bed-curtains being 
of cloth of gold. Boule, too, whom people will call 
Buhl, as if he had been a German, a famous up- 
holsterer, brought in the inlaying that goes by 
his name—brass in mother-of-pearl and ebony. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

rPHE overhanging war cloud has burst at 

length, and the campaign of Russia against 
Turkey was formally announced, on April 24, by 
the Czar’s manifesto and a circular from Prince 
Gortchakoff. Hostilities practically commenced 
on the 28d of April, by the entry of 17,000 Rus- 
sian troops into Roumania. The Russian army 
crossed the river Pruth—which is the national 
boundary line—in three divisions, at Jassy, Ca- 
hul, and Galatz, the advance guard going on to 
Bucharest, in Wallachia. A proclamation was 
made to the inhabitants of Roumania announ- 
cing that the Czar intended to send his armies 
through their territory, requesting them to pur- 
sue their usual avocations, and provide the troops 
with what they might require, payment for which 
would be made out of the treasury. Other Rus- 
sian troops will probably occupy Armenia. Turk- 
ish forces are supposed to be posted along the 
Danube, at Silistria, Rustchuk, and Widdin, but 
the greater part is doubtless centred in the north- 
west section of the Turkish Empire, near the 
provinces where there was so much bloodshed 
last year. Austria occupies Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, and doubtless the Turks must withdraw 
their forces from that vicinity to oppose the ad- 
vance of the Russians. At this present writing it 
appears as if the hostile forces would centre near 
Bucharest. In the Czar’s manifesto there is a 
strong statement to the effect that justice, honor, 
and humanity compel the Russian nation to be- 
gin the war. Every declaration of war utters 
similar statements. The proclamation sent to 
Roumania contains this sentence: ‘*‘Roumanians, 
our ancestors shed their blood for your liberty, 
and I believe we have a right to require your 
support for the army which is traversing your 
territory for the sole purpose of helping the un- 
happy Christians of Turkey, whose distress has 
aroused the pity of Russia and all Europe.”” Many 
indications appear that Russia desires the ap- 
proaching conflict to bear a religious character, 
although doubtless she has weighty political and 
commercial reasons for engaging in war. Tur- 
key will not yicld without a desperate struggle, 
and we shall soon hear of fierce battles between 
the opposing armies. 


Arrangements have been made for the opening 
of the Permanent Exhibition in Philadelphia on 
May 10. Many distinguished persons have ac- 
cepted invitations to be present on the occasion, 
and the programme of the ceremonies is attract- 
ive. The directors entertain no doubt of the 
success of the exhibition. 





A novel operation was recently performed at 
the Central Park Museum. Among the animals 
is a young lion about eighteen months old, 
which has received the name of“ Baby.’? For 
some time past ‘‘ Baby”’ has been passing through 
that trying time when the first teeth are replaced 
by permanent ones. However perfectly nature 





may attend to this change when the lion is in 
wild freedom, this young captive found trouble. 
His health began to fail, and finally he refused 
to eat. An examination showed the gums to be 
much inflamed and swollen, and new teeth ap- 
pearing under the old ones. A dental operation 
was determined upon, and by an ingenious con- 
trivance the young lion’s mouth was kept open 
for a brief time, and three offending teeth dex- 
trously extracted. He growled a little during 
the operation, but the next day his health was 
so fur restored that he made a sumptuous re- 
past. Several years ago some decayed teeth were 
extracted from the jaws of the old elephant 
Empress. The gums were swollen, and she ap- 
peared to suffer much previous to the opera- 
tion, not being able to eat at times. It was a 
somewhat difficult task to remove the teeth, but 
the elephant behaved very well about it. A 
short time ago some offending teeth were ex- 
tracted from the mouth of the baby hippopota- 
mus at the Aquarium. 





American beef and mutton are rapidly gaining 
popularity in English markets. Of course there 
are Opposers to the sale of ‘‘ Yankee’? meat in 
old England, but that does not matter; there 
are plenty of people who are glad enough to 
buy it. 





The Emperor of Germany must have been 
fairly worn out on his eightieth birthday, for 
he received 1858 congratulatory telegrams and 
nearly 3000 congratulatory letters on that day. 


The thirty-fourth reception of the Brooklyn 
Art Association, held on the evening of April 
23, Was, as it always is,a social event of much 
interest. The parquet of the Academy of Music 
was floored and carpeted, and the room pro- 
fusely adorned with flowers and rare blooming 
plants. About four thousand tickets were is- 
sued, and a large number of distinguished guests 
were present. The exhibition-rooms contained a 
larger number of pictures than have been dis- 
played at any previous exhibition, there being 
over 650. One small room was devoted to crayon 
sketches, many of which were executed by the 
young ladies of the Packer Institute. 


The artists of Lyons, France, have organized 
an exhibition of fine arts for the benetit of the 
suffering siik-weavers of that city who are with- 
out employment. 





The plants we set out in our gardens in the 
spring often disappoint us. One reason of this 
is that we are inclined to select such as are in 
full flower. They have doubtless been forced 
to bloom unnaturally early in the warm, moist 
atmosphere of the greenhouse, and flowers and 
ivaves are liable to drop off in a few days. Then, 
again, we often set out plants too early in the 
season; a cold, wet “spell”? of weather comes, 
and the hot-house-grown plants can not well 
endure the change. 


There is in London a “ Royal Literary Fund,” 
a purely literary charity, by which, in a delicate 
way, literary men and women who need relief 
receive it without the matter being publicly 
known. The members of this association pay 
ten guineas on joining it, and make whatever 
other donations they can afford. At a recent 
annual meeting Anthony Trollope presided, and 
Dr. William Smith, the compiler of the well- 
known Bible Dictionary, read the report. It 
was stated in the report that over £2000 had 
been divided among a certain number of appli- 
cants, nore than half of whom were ladies. The 
names of those aided out of the fund are never 
disclosed. The list of donors and subscribers 
to this fund contains names well known every 
where; many of them are Americans. 








About four years ago a proposition was made 
to place a statue of the poet Burns in the Cen- 
tral Park, opposite to that of Sir Walter Scott. 
The suggestion met with great favor among the 
Scotch citizens of New York, and Sir John Steell, 
the sculptor, was engaged for the work. The 
model was begun immediately, but meanwhile 
the sculptor finished the monument of the Prince 
Consort and one of Dr. Chalmers. These having 
been completed, he is again working at the Burns 
statue. And now the citizens of Dundee and of 
Kilmarnock have sent to the Burns Monument 
Association for permission to have copies made 
for them. Sir fac Steell has only completed 
a miniature model in clay, and the head of one 
larger. Burns is represented in a reclining po- 
sition, slightly raised upon one elbow, with his 
head thrown back and his eyes raised. He is 
supposed to have just composed and uttered the 
first lines of the ode ** To Mary in Heaven.” 


A brave little traveller is Miss Maggie Woods, 
aged four anda half. The story of her journey- 
ings is given something as follows: About six 
months ago Maggie was left an orphan at Chi- 
cago. Her only surviving relative was an aunt, 
living at Stockport, England. This lady, by con- 
sulting the United States consul in Manchester, 
arranged for the child to be sent to England. 
Little Maggie travelled to New York under the 
care of a railroad conductor, was received here 
and entertained for a few days by strangers, and 
then—having a good supply of toys—was placed 
on board a steamer, under the care of the cap- 
tain and the stewardess. She was landed safely 
at Liverpool and given to her aunt. 


An elegant Stock Exchange is to be built in 
San Francisco trom Tennessee marble. 


In Grass Valley, California, there was, about 
the middle of April, a large apple-tree in a gen- 
tleman’s garden, the fruit of which was left un- 
gatbered last autumn. The early spring made 
it a beautiful spectacle: a large number of gold- 
en apples adorned it, while the fragrant pink 
and white blossoms clustered around them, and 
the delicate green foliage peeped out here and 
there. From this same tree,a few years ago, 
excellent fruit was gathered and eaten in the 
month of April. 


A London firm of jewelers have spent many 
years in collecting large fine diamonds for one 
necklace. It is complete at last, and is regarded 
as a great achievement. The necklace is so 
unique that it was recently taken, by the Queen’s 
permission, to Windsor Castle, for her Majesty's 


inspection, and also to Marlborough Flouse, for | 














the inspection of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. The centre stone weighs about twenty- 
four carats, and there are twenty-five stones in 
all, varying in size from the centre one to a 
weight of tive or six carats. Some of the gems 
have been owned by the royal family of Portugal. 

The vine districts in the south of France are 
in a sad condition from the ravages of phyllox- 
era. The people are in despair, and the French 
government is making every effort to arrest the 
plague. 





Memorial Hall, in Fairmount Park, is to be 
occupied and used hereafter by the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, under 
such regulations as shall be approved by its Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and as do not interfere with 
the rules governing the park. 





Two tiny beggar girls were brought into a 
police court in this city the other day by an 
officer who found them begging in William 
Street. One was three years old, the other six. 
They were poorly clad, cold, and wet from ex 
posure to the rain. Both of them sobbed bit- 
terly as the oldest told her little story: father 
and mother both out of work, and the family 
lived on what these two mites could beg from 
down-town restaurants, and the earnings of a 
brother by boot-blacking after school hours; 
occasionally, also, the father found an * odd 
job.” The judge asked if they would not like 
to be in a good home, where they would not 
need to beg. Both sobbed faster than before, 
while the older replied, ‘I don’t want to leave 
ine mother.”? Arrangements were made to in- 
vestigate their case, and for the time being they 
were sent home. 








ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Berra B.-—Of your silk make a princesse dress by 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. X. 

Aw Op Svussoripen.—The bluck lace and ribbon 
basque will be worn again. 

K.—Thick English paper, large enough to fold once 
in large square envelopes, is fashionable for letters. 
For notes are large square cards, with the day of the 
week engraved upon them in colored letters.—Your 
black silk and grenadine dresses will be in good style. 
Wraps will be more generally worn than hitherto, but 
they will not be universal. The Scarf Dolman illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X., is the most fashionable. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. X., for 
further hints. 

Mrs. C. T. G.—We have cut paper patterns of a 
child’s princesse dress. It is furnished in the Girl's 
Wardrobe, and the whole set of patterns costs only 
25 cents, 

INpeorston.—The travelling dress will do well, but 
the navy blue cashmere and silk is not very appropri- 
ate for a wedding in June or July. Get some lighter 
color, no matter if you have had several such dresses, 

L. C.—Wear a navy blue veil. Bazar No. 12, Vol. V., 
contains directions for making rugs from ravelings of 
old carpets. Indexes to the Bazar can be ordered from 
this office at no further cost than the postage, and back 
numbers of the Bazar may also be obtained, at 10 
cents each. 

Tozy.—Read “ Wedding Customs” in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. X. The groom and other gentlemen participating 
in the ceremony offer their left arms. Marriage rings 
are always provided by the groom. In some churches 
the ring is not used. 

Aonrs.—Read answer above. The parents of the 
bride should go together to the supper-room.—A Juive 
veil is one which falls partially over the face, accord- 
ing to the Jewish custom. 

A Boarper.—Yes, the unbleached curtains would 
be suitable for sitting-room, or sitting-room and bed- 
room combined. 

Sunscriser.—In calling upon a bride and groom, two 
cards should be sent up. Send cards on receipt of any 
carde from friends, unless you call, when two cards 
should be left. 

Six.—See ‘‘Wedding Customs” in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. X. 

Reaper.—We can not find the quotation. 

ReGuiar Reaper.—Address Harper's Bazar. Dream- 
ing Iolanthe is the heroine of King René’s Daughter. 


| The knife and fork, according to etiquette, should be 


laid upon the plate, as a servant is supposed to pass 
the plate for you. Send your card to the gentleman 
on your return to the city, in case you desire he should 
call upon you. The Seven Wonders of the World are 
the Pyramids of Egypt, the Pharos of Alexandria, the 
walls and hanging gardens of Babylon, the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, the statue of the Olympian Jupiter, 
the Mausoleum of Artemisia, and the Colossus at 
Rhodes. 

M. M.—Kélar Béla is the nom de plume of a French 
musical composer. He has written chiefly dance mu- 
sic, and has considerable reputation. 

Lynpsay.—We can not find the quotation. 

Mrs. J. H. W.—Get light gray figured cloth instead 
of velvet for a spring jacket for your boy. 

Fiorence.—A Breton jacket like that illustrated in 
the Girl’s Wardrobe ‘in Bazar No. 19, Vol. X., is the 
wrap for a girl of thirteen years. 

Mrs. E. N. H.—Use the Princesse Polonaise pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. X., for your black al- 
paca. 

Mor.im.—The princesse dress is the most popular 
pattern for little girls’ piqué dresses. For cambrics 
they wear little round over-skirts and basques. 

“M’Liss” anp Many Otures.—Read about bustles 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. X. 

Inquirer.—You can not be too slender and tall for 
polonaises and princesse dresses. Basques and over- 
skirte are quite a8 much worn as polonaises. The 
Continental basque suits are still stylish and popular 
for wash dresses. 

K. J. W.—White lawn neck-ties folded very narrow 
are worn by gentlemen with full-dress suits of black 
—including black vest—at fashionable weddings, either 
at church or at home. 

Buokeve Reaprr.—White linen blinds and lambre- 
quins with your lace curtains would have a pretty effect. 
Green reps from $1 to $2 a yard is suitable, and can be 
easily made at home, with any edge, either braid or 
fringe, such as is sold for the purpose. Crimson al- 
ways furnishes a room or window better than green. 
Fluted ruffles are still used for the bed lingeries, but 
not so commonly for under-clothing. Ruffles are iron- 
ed plain on skirts frequently. Dresses are kept in 
place by means of skirts now instead of long bustles— 
not only long white skirts, but strips of pleated mus- 
lin edged with lace are sewed in the back breadths of 
the dress; and for evening dresses three or four thick- 
nesses of muslin or lace pleatings are used. 
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Embroidered Neck-Ties, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuk neck-tie Fig. 1 requires a piece of white silk net forty-nine inches and three-quarters 
long and four inches and seven-eighths wide, which is pointed on the ends, and is bordered with 
a hem stitched with white silk. The ends of the tie are trimmed with embroidery, for which 
Fig. 61, Supplement, gives one-half of the design. To work the embroidery baste Brussels lace 
and net on the ends as shown by the illustration, having first transferred the design to net. 
Work the embroidery in satin, back, and half-polka stitch with pink shaded floss silk, and 
finish the edge with half-polka stitches. 
Darn the wheels in point de reprise, and 
cut away all layers of the material un- 
derneath. Between the design figures cut 
away the net on the upper and under side. 
The embroidery is finished on the under 
edge with tassels of crimped pink silk in 


several shades. <A fringe of crimped 
white silk is knotted into the ends of the 
cravat, 


The neck-tie Fig. 2 is made of pink silk 
ribbon three inches and seven - eighths 
wide, which has an open-work stripe in 
the middle; the ends are cut in points 
as shown by the illustration, and trimmed 
with four-cornered pieces of lace. The 
seam made by setting on the lace is cover- 
ed with white crimped silk fringe, which 
is continued on the under edge of the 
lace, on the wrong side. The neck-tie is 
arranged as shown by the illustration, 
and finished with a knot; for the latter 
sew pleated ribbon on a foundation of 
white stiff lace, and finish the under edge 
of the knot with crimped white silk 
fringe. 


Bonnet for Girl from 6 to 8 
Years old, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Har of white English straw, with high 
crown and narrow brim turned up in 
front. The brim is faced with black vel- 
vet, edged with a cording of white gros 





grain, and trimmed with a silk tulle ruche. 
The trimming for the hat consists of a 
long white ostrich feather and fan-shaped 
bows with ends of white gros grain tied 
in a knot, which is fastened with steel 
agrafes. The raveled ends are knotted 
to form a fringe as shown by the illus- 
tration. Fig. 3.—Ecyrttan Bonnet anp VEIL. 





Fig. 1.—Fovciarp Dress. Fig. 2.—Camet’s-Hair Breton Scit.—Froxt.—For 
. For »attern and description see Supple- Back, see Fig. 2, Page 308.—[For pattern and 
ment, No. VI., Figs. 33 and 33°. description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 34-45.] 


Figs. 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ SUITS. 


Fig. 1.—Bonnet For 

Girt FROM 6 TO 8 

YEARS OLD, 

Front.—[See 
ee 


Fig. : 





Fig. 1.—EmpromDERED 

NEcK-TIE, 

For design see Supplement, 
No. XL, Fig. 61. 


Fig. 1.—Cu1p anp 


vaT Pin. 





Cotta, Fie. 1. 











Fig. 1.—Lixen Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Spring Bonnets, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Cnrp anp Straw Boxset. This bonnet has a high 
crown, and brim turned down in front and turned up in the 
back. The trimming consists of a bow of olive green gros grain 
lined with tilleul gros grain, which is set on the middle of the 
front. From this bow proceeds a wreath of spirwa, ice-plants, 
and fern leaves, which passes around the crown to the back, 
and is fastened on a bow of claret-colored satin ribbon. The 
brim is faced with tilleul gros grain, and furnished with a nar- 
row band, which is covered with pleated claret-colored satin 
ribbon ; this ribbon passes to the back and is tied in a bow. 

Fig, 2.—EnGutsH SkERPENTINE Straw Bonnet, with high 
crown and broad drooping brim, edged with scalloped straw 
braid. The trimming consists of light and dark yelloy strips 
of gros grain, which are tied together on the front of the bon- 
net, and laid around the crown. Besides this the bonnet is 
trimmed with a yellow ostrich feather, and with loops and point- 
ed ends of light and dark yellow satin ribbon. In the middle of 
ihe back is a bow with long ends of similar ribbon. A ruche 
of silk tulle is set inside of the bonnet. 

Fig. 3.—Eeyptian Bonnet axp Vern. This white Neapoli- 
tan bonnet has a high crown, and is bound with blue silk. 
The trimming consists of striped blue silk gauze twelve inches 
wide, which is arranged in folds on the brim as shown by the 
illustration, laid in puffs in the back, and ending in two scarfs, 
each forty-two inches and a half long, which are passed to the 
front and tied there. The bonnet is trimmed with a wreath of 
red and pink roses, brownish leaves, mignonette, and sea-weed, 

Fig. 4.—Tvscax Straw Bowser, with a narrow brim and nar- 
row head-piece taking the place of the crown. A band of stiff 
lace connects both sides of the head-piece. A bow of tilleul 
satin ribbon three inches and three-quarters wide is fastened 
on this band, and a similar how is set on the front of the bon- 
net. The brim is covered with gathered tilleul silk lace. The 
bonnet is also trimmed with a mandarin ostrich feather, and 
with a wreath of lilac leaves, lilies-of-the-valley, mignonette, sea- 
weed, and various other grasses. The inside trimming consists of 
box-pleated tilleul lace. Strings of satin ribbon of the same color. 











Straw Bonner. Fig. 1.—Gywwastic Scit ror 
Boy rrom 10 to 12 Years 
OLD.—[For description see 


Fig. 2.—S reve For 
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Fig. 2.—Gyawastic Breroy Stir ¥ 
‘ 
GIRL FROM 11 70 13 Years OLD. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


Supplement.) plement, No. IV., Figs, 17-25, 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Boy From 2 ig. 2 
4 YEARS OLD. 
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ble gros grain three inches and three-quarters wide, and furnish the mantilla with ribbons 
for closing, which are sewed to the wrong side half a yard from the lower corners, and 
an inch and three-quarters from the upper edge. 


Dress for Boy from 2 to 4 Years old, Fig. 1. 

Tus dress is made of Russian green serge, and is trimmed with a cording of til- 
leul cashmere, folds an inch and an inch and a quarter wide, and bands of the dress 
material, which are trimmed at regular intervals with black soutache and gilt buttons. 
A button-hole tab and buttons serve for closing. At the throat is a bow of green and 
tilleul ribbon an inch and seven-eighths wide. The kilt-pleated back breadth is ten inch 
es long and a yard wide, and i 
sewed *o the wrong side of th 
Waist. 


Ladies’ Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Mosaic CLori Sere (fo 
back, see page 308). The skis 
of this dress is made of blue anc 
white figured mosaie cloth, and 
is trimmed with a side-pleated 
ruffle of navy blue gros grain and 
a similar ruffle of the dress ma 
terial. The polonaise is mad 
partly of mosaic cloth and partly 
of gros grain, and is trimmed 
with worsted fringe of the color 
of the dress and with bows cf 
navy blue gros grain. 

Fig. 2.—CasHMERE AND FAILir 
Dress. The skirt is made of 
blue faille and the polonaise of 
white cashmere. The polonaise 
is buttoned in the back, and sim 
ulates lacing on the left side 
over a strip of faille with coarse 
white silk cord. The trimming 
is composed of plaited cords and 
tassels, silk fringe, and folds of 
faille. A pocket of faille trimmed 
with white cord is on the right 
side, 
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Fig. 2.—Sitk Rippon 
NECK-TIE. 
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Fig. 2.—Bonnet ror Grr 
FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Swiss Muslin Breakfast 


See illustration on page 309. 





Fig. 2.—EnGiisn SERPENTINE SQAAESS WSS Tue crown of this cap consists 





S er Straw Bosnet. S 'S Ses of an oval piece of Swiss muslin 
1c Breros Scit FOR Fig. 8.—Gynastic Suir ror Girt bs : a Siuiies Sais and three-quarters 
es 13 YEARS OLD. pons i TO rhc OLD. eciie dead Senasteans inelied “addin, 

description see Sup- ‘or pattern and description see Sey Sen) ee i bras a cane » outer 
). IV., Figs, 17-25, Supplement, No. V., Figs, 26-32, Fig. 4.—Tuscan Straw Bonnet. which is gathered on the oute 
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Fig. 4.—SLEEVE FOR 
Cotar, Fic. 3. 











Fig. 3.—Linen Cottar.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Cravat Pins, Figs. 1-3. 

Tar cravat pin Fig. 1 consists of three keys of silver and gold 
plated metal, graduated in size, and fastened to a ring. 

The pin shown by Fig. 2 consists of two links fastened together, 
and finished on the ends with silver rings, from which depend en- 
graved grelots of silver. 

The middle part of the pin Fig. 3 is in filigree-work, and is fur- 
nished with rings, to which silver balls are attached. 


Linen Collars and Sleeves, Figs. 1-4. 

For the two revers of the collar Fig. 1 cut of double linen two 
straight pieces, each two inches and a quarter wide and six inches 
and three-quarters long, edge them on one side and one end with 
woven insertion a quarter of an inch wide and with gathered lace 
half an inch wide, and fold them over in revers three-quarters of an 
inch wide as shown by the illustration. Join the free ends of 
the revers with sivip of linen a yard long and an inch and three- 
quarters wide, which is bordered with lace half an inch wide on the 
upper edge and laid in box pleats to a length of seven inches and a 
quarter on the under edge. Set the collar on . chemisette of Swiss 
muslin, and cover tue seam with a needle-work border three-quar- 
ters of aninch .de. The cuffs Fig. 2 are made to match the col- 
lar, furnished with a linen band trimmed with insertion and lace, 
and set on the sleeves, 

The collar and cuffs Figs. 3 and 4 are made of double linen, and 
are trimmed with Spanish lace insertion an inch and a quarter wide, 
which is sewed on the linen, and with lace an inch wide. The 
chemisette and sleeves are made of nansook. 
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Gros Grain Scarf-Mantilla, Fig. 2. 

Tris scarf-mantilla is made of a straight piece of black gros grain 
twenty inches wide and eighty inches long, which is sloped off on the 
ends from the upper toward the under edge to a length of seventy 
inches. Fold the upper edge of the mantilla on the outside five 


ae inches and a quarter wide, trim the revers thus formed with a passe. Fig, 1.—Mosare Ciota Surr.—Froxt.—[For Back, iG SoCs aoe Eanes 
Fie ‘ menterie border three inches wide, and edge it with netted fringe 3. see Fig. 1, Page 308. ] ee 

sae. @ lg. 2.— Gros G i Sc en 

OM 2 ,0S GRAIN SCARF- 


five inches and a quarter wide. Similar fringe trims the edge of the 2 arite 
Manta. mantilla. In the middle of the back fasten loops and ends of dou- Fies. 1 axp 2.—LADIES’ SUITS. 
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edge to a width of twenty inches and a half, and 
is set on a binding of stiff lace. In the back 
set a three-cornered piece of Swiss muslin 
trimmed with lace half an inch wide, and tack 
the corner to the outside of the cap. The trim- 
ming for the cap is composed of two side-pleated 
Swiss muslin ruffles three-quarters of an inch and 
an inch and three-quarters wide, edged with lace, 
blue ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide, cov- 
ered with Swiss muslin, and loops and ends of 
blue faille, edged with lace half an inch wide. 


Border for Baskets, Tidies, etc.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 309. 
Tus border is worked on canvas with zephyr 
worsted and filling silk in the colors given in the 
description of symbols. 





DE CONVENANCE. 
So glad you are here for the wedding! 
I want you to see my trousseau. 
Pa gave me carte blanche for the outfit— 
‘Tia all he need give me, you know, 
’Tisn’t every girl marries three millions, 
And so he’s ax pleased as can be. 
Here's the dress, dear—white satin, Worth’s latest, 
And the flounces and veil real point: see! 


The girls are all dying with envy. 
Last sammer, at Newport, the way 
They courted the man for his money 
Was disgusting, I really must say. 
Oh, Tiffany's keeping my diamonds— 
1 shouldn't feel safe with them here: 
1 think they will make a sensation: 
No bride has had finer this year. 


Of course we are going to Europe— 
The state-rooms are taken and all; 

How long we shall stay I don’t know, but 
I guess until ly ¢ in the fall. 

When we get back I'll give a grand party. 
The house he is building up town 

Will be something superb when it’s finished. 
I wish the man’s name wasn't Brown. 


In love with him? Jale, why, you're joking; 
He’s fifty at least, if a day: 
But then he is really in love, dear— 
I'm sure I shall have my own way. 
You know IT was never romantic: 
If he wants a pretty young wife, 
Why, I don't object to be petted 
And worshiped the rest of my life. 


It's wicked to marry for money ? 
Oh yes, but who likes being poor? 
Don't they say Love flies ovt of the window 
When Poverty darkens tf .e door? 
I did come near falling 1 love once 
With the handsomest fellow in town, 
An artist, with nothing but talent— 
My stars! how the pater did frown! 


But now he's delighted. Turer mititions! 
What well-brought-up girl dare refuse? 

And the other girls’ mothers are wishing 
Their own daughters stood in my shoes, 

There's my flancé now. See his horses! 
Perhaps he dees look rather grim. 

And what of the handsome young artist? 
Ah, well, we won't talk about him! 


Green Pastures ant Piccadilly 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruor or “A Prinorss oF Tuvurr,” “ DavGutEer 
or Hetn,” “ Turner Featurns,” * STRANGE 
ADVENTURES OF A PuAETON,” ETO, 














CHAPTER XIX. 


THE CANDIDATE. 


On that same afternoon Mr. Hugh Balfour was 
also out driving—in a dog-eart—and his compan- 
ion was Mr. Bolitho, whom he had picked up at 
an out-of-the-way station, and was conducting to 
Englebury. It was a disinal drive. There was 
not the rain here that there was in Surrey, but in 
its place there was a raw, damp, gray mist that 
hung about the woods and fields, and dripped 
from the withered briers in the hedges, and cov- 
ered the thick top-coats of the two men with a 
fur of wet. Neither cigar nor pipe would keep 
alight in this cold drizzle. Balfour's left hand, 
the fingers closed on the spongy reins, was thor- 
oughly benumbed. Even the bland and cheerful 
Billy Bolitho had no more jokes left. 

“T suppose,” said Balfour at last, amid the 
clatter of the cob’s hoofs on the muddy road—* I 
suppose we might as well go up and see the Chor- 
leys this evening ?” 

“T would rather say the morning,” answered 
Mr. Bolitho, looking mournfully out from between 
the points of his coat collar at the black stump 
of bis cigar. ‘Chorley is one of those uncom- 
fortable people who dine about five and have 
prayers at nine.” 

It was wrong of Mr. Bolitho to make this ran- 
dom charge against the Englebury solicitor, for 
he knew absolutely nothing about the matter. 
He was, however, thoroughly uncomfortable. He 
was cold, damp, and hungry. He had visions of 
the “Green Man” at Englebury, of an ample din- 
ner, a warm room, and a bottle of port-wine. 
Was he going to adventure out again into this 
wretched night, after he had go. thoroughly dry 
and comfortable, all because of a young man who 
seemed to pay no heed to the requirements of di- 
gestion ? 

It was quite dark when they at last drove over 
the bridge and up into the main thoroughfare of 
Englebury, and right cheerful looked the blazing 
shops of the small town. They passed under the 
sign of the “Green Man” into the spacious arch- 
way; the great bell summoned the hostler from 
out of the gloom ; they jumped down and stamped 
their feet ; and then they found themselves face 
to face with a very comely damsel, tall and slen- 
der and dark of face, who, in the absence of her 








sister, the landlady, wanted to know if the gentle- 
men would order dinner before going up stairs to 
their rooms. As she made the suggestion, she 
glanced up at a goodly row of joints and fowls that 
were suspended from the roof of the central hall, 
outside the capacious, shining, and smiling bar. 

“You order the dinner, Bolitho,” said Balfour. 
“I'm going to see that the cob is looked to.” 

“ Confound the cob!” said the other ; but Bal- 
four had already disappeared in the darkness. So 
he turned with great contentment to the distin- 
guished-looking and gracious young person, and 
entered into a serious consultation with her. Mr. 
Bolitho was not in the habit of letting either 
cobs or country solicitors stand in the way of his 
dinner. 

And a very sound and substantial dinner it 
was that they had in the snug little room on the 
first floor, after they had got on some dry cloth- 
ing and were growing warm again. There was a 
brisk fire blazing in the grate ; there wcre no few- 
er than four candles in the room, two on the table 
and two on the mahogany sideboard. Balfour 
laughed at the business-like manner in which Mr. 
Bolitho ploughed his way through the homely 
feast; but he was sharply hungry himself, and 
he so far departed from his ordinary habits as to 
call for a tankard of foaming stout. The agreea- 
ble young lady herself waited on them, although 
she did not know as yet that one of the strangers 
wished to represent her native town in Parlia- 
ment. She seemed a little surprised, however, 
when, at the end of dinner, the younger gentle- 
man asked whether she could send him up a clay 
pipe, his own wooden one having gone wrong. 
She had overheard the two friends talking about 
very great persons indeed as though they were 
pretty familiar with them, and a fourpenny cigar 
from the bar would, she considered, have been 
more appropriate. But the other gentleman re- 
deemed himself in her eyes by ordering a bottle 
of the very best port-wine they had in the house. 

“Gracious goodness!” cried Balfour, with a 
loud laugh, “ what do you mean, Bolitho ?” 

“T mean to make myself comfortable,’ 
the other, doggedly. 

“Oh, it is comfortable you call it,” remarked 
the younger man. “ Well, it is a good phrase.” 

“Yes, I mean to make myself comfortable,” 
said Mr. Bolitho, when he had drawn in his chair 
to the fire, and lit a cigar, and put a glass of port 
on the mantel-piece, “and I also mean to give 
you some advice—some good and excellent ad- 
vice—which is all the more appropriate since you 
may be said to be beginning to-day your canvass 
of the borough of Englebury. Well, I have had 
to do with a good many candidates in my time ; 
but I will say this for you, that you are just about 
the last man in the world I would choose to run 
for a seat if 1 had any choice.” 

“That is cheerful, at any rate,” said Balfour, 
who had lit his long clay, and was contentedly 
stretching out his legs to the fire. “Go on.” 

“T say it deliberately. If you get in at all, it 
won't be through any action on your own part. I 


, 


said 


’ 


| would almost rather fight the election for you in 


| your absence. 








Why, man, you have no more no- 
tion of conciliating «ny body than an arctic bear 
has. Don't you know you are asking a great fa- 
vor when you ask people to return you to Parlia- 
ment? You don’t suppose you can cheek every 
constituency as you cheeked those poor wretches 
at Ballinascroon ?” 

““My dear philosopher and friend,” said the 
culprit, “I am not aware of having ever address- 
ed a word to any elector of Englebury, barring 
your Mr. Chorley.” 

“]T don’t mean here or now,” said Bolitho, who 
thought he would read this young man a sound 
lesson when he was about it. “I mean always 
and every where. A man can not get on in pol- 
itics who blurts out his opinions as you do yours. 
You can’t convince a man by calling him a fool. 
You have been spoiled. You got vour first seat 
too easily, and you found yourself independent of 
the people who elected you. If you had had to 
conciliate your constituency as some men have, it 
would have been useful practice for you. I tell 
you a member of Parliament can not afford to be 
continually declaring his opinions, as if he had all 
the wisdom in the world—” 

Here the culprit, far from being meek and at- 
tentive, burst out laughing. 

“The fact is, Bolitho, all this harangue means 
that you want me to be civil to Chorley. Doesn't 
it, now ?” 

Mr. Bolitho, being in a pleasant humor, suffered 
a shrewd, bland smile to appear about the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

“Well,” said Balfour, frankly, “I mean to be 
enormously civil to old Chorley—so long as he 
doesn’t show up with some humbug. But mind 
you, if that old thief, who wants to sell the 
borough in order to get a good price for his 
filched common, begins to do the high virtuous 
business, then the case becomes altered. Civil ? 
Oh yes, I shall be civil enough. But you don’t 
expect me to black his boots ?” 

“You see,” said Mr. Bolitho, slowly, “you are 
in rather an awkward position with regard to 
these two people—I will tell you that honestly. 
You have had no communication with them since 
you first saw them in Germany ?” 

“No, none.” 

“Well, you know, my gay young friend, you 
pretty nearly put your foot in it by your chaffing 
old Chorley about selling the piece of green. Then 
no sooner had they got over that than Lady Syl- 
via— You know what I mean.” 

Balfour looked a bit annoyed. 

“Leave Lady Sylvia out of it,” said he. ‘she 
does not want to interfere in these things at all.” 

“No,” said Mr. Bolitho, cautiously; “ but you 
see there is the effect of that—that remark of hers 
to be removed. The Chorleys may have forgot- 
ten; they will make allowances—” 

“They can do as they like about that,” said 
Balfour, bluntly ; “ but Lady Sylvia won't trouble 
them again. Now as to the bit of common?” 











“ Well, if I were yov, I would say nothing about 
at present.” 

“T don’t mean to, nor in the future either.” 
“You don’t intend to make him an offer ?” 
“Of course not.” 

Mr. Bolitho looked at the young man. Had he 
been merely joking when he seemed to entertain 
seriously the project of bribing Mr. Chorley by 
purchasing his land from him? Or had some 
new and alien influence thwarted his original 
purpose? Mr. Bolitho instantly thought of Lady 
Sylvia. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said he, after a sec- 
ond or two. “Chorley would be shy of taking 
an offer, after you had directly described the 
thing as bribing the town. But all the more 
you should be conciliatory to him and his wife. 
Why should they fight for you?” 

“J don't know.” 

“What have you to offer them?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Then you are asking a great favor, as I said 
before.” 

“Well, you know, Bolitho, Englebury has its 
duty to perform. You shouldn’t make it alla 
matter of private and personal interchange of in- 
terests. Englebury has its place in the empire; 
it has the proud privilege of singling out a faith- 
ful and efficient person to represent it in Parlia- 
ment; it has its relations with the British Con- 
stitution; and when it finds that it has the 
opportunity of returning so distinguished a per- 
son as myself, why shouldn’t it jump at the 
chance? You have no faith in public virtue, 
Bolitho. You would buy land, and bribe. Now 
that is wrong.” 

“Tt's all very well for you to joke about it,” 
said Mr. Bolitho, rather gloomily, ‘ but you'll sing 
a different tune if you find yourself without a 
seat after the next general election.” 

On the following morning they walked up 
through the town which Mr. Balfour aspired to 
represent, toward Mr. Chorley's house. It was a 
bright morning after the rain; the sun shining 
pleasantly on the quaint old town, with its hud- 
dled red-and-white houses, its gray church, its 
high-arched bridge that spanned a turbidly yel- 
low river. Mr. Chorley’s house stood near the 
top of the hill—a plain, square, red brick build- 
ing, surrounded by plenty of laurels and other 
evergreens, and these again inclosed by a high 
brick wall. They were ushered into a small 
drawing-room, stuffed full of ornaments and smell- 
ing of musk. In a few moments Mr. and Mrs. 
Chorley entered together. 

Surely nothing could be more friendly than 
the way in which they greeted the young man. 
The small, horsy-looking solicitor was prim and 
precise in his manner, it is true; but then he was 
always so. <As for Mrs. Chorley, she regarded 
the young man with a pleasant look from over 
her silver spectacles, and begged him and Mr. 
Bolitho to be seated, and hoped they had had an 
agreeable drive on that bright morning. And 
when Mr. Bolitho explained that they had arrived 
on the previous evening, and had put up at the 
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“Green Man,” she was good enough to express | 
her regret that they had not come right on and | 


accepted the hospitality of herself and her hus- 
band for the night. 

“But perhaps,” said she, suddenly, and with 
an equally sudden change in her manner—“ per- 
haps Lady Sylvia is with you?” 

“Oh dear no!” said Balfour, and he instantly 
changed the subject by beginning to talk about 
his experiences down in Somersetshire, and how 
he had heard by accident that Mr. Bolitho was in 
the neighborhood of Englebury, and how he had 
managed to pick him up. That alarming look of 
formality disappeated from Mrs. Chorley’s face. 
Mr. Chorley suggested some sherry, which was 
politely declined. Then they had a talk about 
the weather. 

But Balfour was not a timid man, and he dis- 
liked beating about the bush. 

“Well, Mr. Chorley,” said he, “how are your 
local politics? Government very unpopular? Or 
rather I should ask—as interesting me more near- 
ly—is old Harnden still unpopular ?” 

“Mr. ’Arnden is not very popular at present,” 
said Mr. Chorley, with some caution. ‘ He does 
his duty well in Parliament, no doubt ; but, after 
all, there are—certain courtesies which—-which 
are due to one’s constituents—” 

“ Exactly,” said Balfour. “I have discovered 
that in the case of the place I represent. The 
courtesies that pass between me and the people 
of Ballinascroon are almost too beautiful. Well, 
what about the chance of a vacancy at the next 
general election ?” 

In reply to this blunt question, Mr. Chorley re- 
garded the young man with his shrewd, watchful, 
small blue eyes. and said, slowly, 

“T don’t know, Sir, that Mr. ’Arnden has any 
intention at present of resigning his seat.” 

This guardedness was all thrown away on Bal- 
four. 

“What would be my chances,” said he, curtly, 
“if I came down and contested the seat ?” 

Here Mrs. Chorley broke in. From the moment 
they had bezun to speak of the next election, the 
expression of her face had changed. The thin 
lips were drawn more firmly together. Instead 
of the beaming maternal glance over her specta- 
cles, there was a proud and cold look, that was at 
once awful and ominous. 

“If I may be allowed to speak, Mr. Balfour,” 
said she, in lofty accents, “1 would say that it is 
rather strange that vou should mention any such 
proposal to us. When we last spoke of it, you 
will remember that some remarks were applied 
to us by Lady Sylvia, which were never apologized 
for—by her, at least. Have you any explanation 
to make ?”” 

There was a sudden flash of fire in the deep-set 
grayeyes. Apologize for his wife to such people 
as these ? 

“Explanation?” said he; and the tone in 
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to sink within him. “If Lady Sylvia spoke hast- 
ily, that only convinced me the more of the folly 
of allowing women to interfere in politics. I 
think the business of an election is a matter to 
be settled between men.” 

There was a second or two of awful silence. A 
thunder-bolt seemed to have fallen. Mrs. Chorley 
rose. 

“TI, at least,” said she, in majestic accents, and 
with an indescribable calm, “ will not interfere 
in this election. Gentlemen, good-morning. Eu- 
genius, the chaise is at the door.” 

Witk that she walked in a stately manner out 
of the room, leaving the burden of the situation 
on her unfortunate husband. He looked rather 
bewildered ; but nevertheless he felt bound to as- 
sert the dignity of the family. 

“TI must say, Mr. Balfour,” said he, rather 
nervously, “that your language is—is unusual. 
Mrs. Chorley only asked for—for an expression 
of regret—an apology which was only our due 
after the remarks of—of Lady Sylvia.” 

By this time Balfour had got on his feet, and 
taken his hat in his hand. All the Celtic blood 
in his veins was on fire. 

“An apology!” he said. “Why, man, you 
must be mad! I tell you that every word my 
wife said was absolutely true; do you expect her 
to send you a humble letter, begging for your for- 
giveness ? I apologized for her hastiness at the 
time ; Iam sorry I did. For what she said then, 
I say now—that it is quite monstrous you should 
suddenly propose to use your influence in the bor- 
ough on behalf of a man who was an absolute 
stranger to you; and if you imagined that I was 
going to bribe you by buying that waste land, or 
going to bribe the borough by giving them a pub- 
lic green, then get that notion out of your head 
as soon as possible. Good-morning, Mr. Chorley. 
Pray tell Mrs. Chorley that I am very sorry if I 
have hurt her feelings; but pray tell her too 
that my wife is not conscious of having said any 
thing that demands an apology.” 

And so this mad young man and his companion 
went out, and walked down the main street of 
Englebury in the pleasant sunshine. And it was 
all in vain that Mr. Bolitho tried to put in his 
piteous prayers and remonstrances. The bor- 
ough? He would see the borough sink into the 
bottomless pit before he would allow his wife to 
apologize for a speech that did her infinite honor! 
The election? He would fight the place if there 
were ten thousand Chorleys arrayed against him! 

“T tell you you have gone stark staring mad,” 
said the despairing Mr. Bolitho. ‘ Chorley will 
immediately go over to Harnden—you wiil see. 
His wife will goad him to it. And how can you 
think of contesting the seat against Harnden and 
Chorley combined ?” 

Nature had not conferred a firm jaw on Mr. 
Hugh Balfour for nothing. 

“T tell you in turn,” said the young man, who 
was neither to hold nor to bind, simply beeaus? 
something had been said about his wife—“ i teil 
you in turn that I mean to contest the seat al! ihe 
same ; and, what is more, by the Lord Harry, I 
mean to win it!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





LION KINGS AND QUEENS. 

PUE training of wild beasts for exhibition pur. 

poses is an art requiring much patience and 
discretion to insure success. The trainer com- 
mences by feeding the animal from the outside of 
the den or cage; then ventures to enter, keeping 
his face steadily toward the animal, and avoiding 
any violence. Rough usage is abstained from as 
much as possible, as it rouses the “dormant de- 
mon” in the creature. Lions like tickling and 
stroking, and may be tickled into submission 
when they could not be compelled. An old train- 
er once said: “To get a lion to lie down and al- 
low the trainer to stand on him, is difficult. It 
is done by tickling the beast over the back with 
a small whip, and at the same time pressing him 
down with one hand. By raising his head, and 
taking hold of the nostril with the right hand, and 
the under lip and lower jaw with the left, the 
lion by this pressure loses greatly the power of 
his jaws, so that the man can pull them open, 
and put his head inside the beast’s mouth. The 
danger is lest the animal should raise one of his 
fore-paws and stick his claws in the venturesome 
trainer. If he does, the man must stand fast for 
his life till he has shifted the paw.” 

Directly it was found that the public were will- 
ing to pay for admission to displays of this kind, 
menagerie keepers and circus proprietors sought 
about for lion kings wherever they could tind 
them; and as a demand usually creates a supply, 
so was it in this instance: heroes sprang up in 
various obscure corners, each tempted by the high 
salary offered. About a quarter of a century ago 
a menagerie keeper wanted a lion king, to increase 
the attractiveness of his exhibition. A ginger- 
bread stall keeper offered, but proved to be not 
worth his salt, and the manager was disappointed 
in his hope of eclipsing a rival exhibition. One 
day a black sailor came to him and asked for em- 
ployment as a brute-tamer ; he was accepted ; and 
soon afterward the vistors at Greenwich Fair were 
invited to witness the heroic deeds of Macomo, the 
African lion king. Macomo (whatever may have 
been his real name) appears to have been a daring 
fellow, well adapted for the work he undertook. 
On one occasion an unusually savage tiger, 
newly purchased, was put into a cage already 
tenanted by another tiger. The animals began 
to fight furiously. Macomo, armed only with a 
small riding-whip, entered the cage; both tigers 
turned fiercely upon him and lacerated him severe- 
ly; but, covered with blood as he was, he con- 
tinued to whip them into submission. Not for 
one instant did he take his eyes off them, and 
they knew it. Macomo had other narrow escapes; 
but, like most of the lion kings, he died quietly in 
his bed at last. Not so Macartney, an Irishman, 
whose habits were not sufficiently temperate for 
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this perilous kind of work. He often turned his 
back on the animals, and was lacerated by them 
more than once. At length, when exhibiting at 
Bolton about fifteen years ago, he attempted to 
ir itate Macomo’s lion hunt. He chased several 
lions around a large cage; one sprang at him, 
seized him by the right Lip, and dragged him to 
the ground; then the others joined in the attack. 
Tht unfortunate man endeavored to beat them 
off with a sword, but lost his life in the attempt. 

As soon as lion-king exhibitions were found to 
be profitable, the proprietor of a menagerie be- 
thought him of bringing forward his niece as a 
lion queen; he paid her well, the public paid him 
well, and thus an impetus was given to a new 
kind of speculation. A rival soon appeared at 
another circus or place of exhibition, and two lion 
queens were starring before the public at one time. 
A third aspirant tried the enterprise once too 
often. Miss Blight, daughter of a member of 
Wombwell’s band, was one evening in 1850 man- 
aging a performance of trained animals at a fair. 
One of the tigers was sullen and wayward; she 
incautiously struck him with a whip; the animal 
sprang at her, seized her by the throat, and put 
an end to her hapless existence before effective 
aid could arrive. The authorities prohibited such 
exhibitions after this melancholy catastrophe. Yet 
such is the contagion of ambition and love of a 
good salary, that other women were willing to offer 
their services as successor to the poor girl. A 
very tame lion was at another menagerie taken 
out of his cage and taught to crouch at the feet 
of a lady who personated Britannia. 





PASSEE. 
\ R. ERSKINE was an idler that summer, as 
aD well as a stranger, in the pleasant town of 
Brie:thorpe. Just up from a typhoid fever, the 
doctor had ordered him to take his ease and for- 
get business. Mr. Erskine was a single gentle- 
man—a fact which Brierthorpe was not slow to 
discover. He was not without “ means,” the gos- 
sips further vouchsafed, and he possessed a fine 
figure and a comely countenance, with manners 
so genial and polished as to be irresistible. Nat- 
urally the first families were anxious to make 
the acquaintance of a gentleman so attractive, 
especially as young men were not abundant, and 
the supply of marriageable daughters greater 
than the demand. Bat they were anxious to show 
him the civilities due to the stranger within their 
gates—of course not with the remotest idea, we 
know, of throwing Florence Ann or Ruth Ellen 
at his very promising head. And what the first 
fam‘lies had a mind to do, that they speedily ac- 
complished. The Misses Hardacre, having gone 
out to row in a leaky boat, managed to come to 
giief one afternoon in Mr. Erskine’s neighbor- 
hood, where he was varying the solitude by fishing 
and sketching by turns, with his wherry anchored 
near. He made haste to go to their assistance, 
to be sure, as their boat, having hit a sharp tooth 
of the hidden rocks, threatened to capsize. He 
tock them into his own craft, palpitating with 
pleasure at the success of their stratagem, and 
he rowed them against the tide to the border of 
the paternal acres. The young ladies were ren- 
dered fluent by the emotion called gratitude. 
“ Papa would be so glad to make the gentleman’s 
acquaintance; their preserver would always be 
remembered: would he give them his card and 
address, that papa might call and thank him?” 
and so forth and so on. 

Mr. Erskine was not sorry that a romantic ep- 
isode had arrived to vary the monotony of his 
retirement. The young ladics were pretty, and 
spoke with the accent of cultivated people, and 
wore the fashions of good society; and he was 
waxing more or less weary of books and the mid- 
dle-aged mediocrity at his boarding-house. He 
felt a natural craving for society. Pere Hard- 
acre called and did the affable thing, and invited 
the young hero to his house ; and before the week 
ended, Brierthorpe rang with the report that Mr. 
Erskine had rescued Miss Linda from a watery 
grave at the risk of his life, and was on such in- 
timate terms with the family that the usual dé- 
nouement was imminent. This, however, was not 
exactly the case. It is true that Mr. Erskine 
became tolerably at home in the Hardacre man- 
sion; that he rowed and drove with the girls, 
especially with Miss Linda; that he taught her 
to sketch a little, and spent a good deal of his 
leisure on their croquet ground; that he danced 
more frequently with her than with the other 
young ladies to whom the force of circumstances 
and society had obliged the Misses Hardacre to 
introduce him; that he walked in the moonlight 
with Miss Linda—that season so conducive to 
lunacy—and had the general air of having been 
smitten by her charms, as well as Brierthorpe 
could interpret it. 

“T wonder,” said he one evening, “if you know 
a Miss Laura Loring who lives in this neighbor- 
hood somewhere?” It was the night of Mrs. 
Gore’s garden party, and they were loitering in 
the Pine Grove, through which the Chinese lan- 
terns shed a light as gorgeous as that reflected 
from painted windows, while the band discoursed 
some melancholy dance musie from some hidden 
nook, and gay couples were passing and repass- 
ing on their way to and from the lawn, where re- 
freshments and waltzing were enjoyed. ‘A friend 
of mine writes me that she is worth cultivating,” 
he pursued. ‘‘ You will find her a great addi- 
tion to the pleasures of Brierthorpe,’ he predicts.” 

“Laura Loring!” gasped Miss Linda. “ Why, 
your friend must be joking. She’s dreadfully 
passée. You wouldn’t fancy her at all. She 
quotes Shakspeare, and makes preserves, and 
teaches mission schools, and is so dowdy. I don’t 
believe that she ever had a flirtation in her life.” 

“Indeed! what a misfortune! Poor misguided 
girl, I've half a mind to give her an opportunity. 
However, a brother of my friend fell in love with 
ba while he was studying medicine somewhere 

ere.” 








“No? Really? She must be years older than 
our set. You don't like passée girls ?” 

“Tlike charming girls, past, present, or future.” 

“ But passée girls are not charming.” 

“No? Then I am not acquainted with any 
such unfortunates,” he said, gallantly. 

“No; they are sharp and thin, with crow’s-feet 
about their eyes, and seams in their foreheads. 
They are all angles, mentally and physically, and 
they have the air of trying to pass for sweet six- 
teen.” 

They were approaching a rustic seat beneath 
an ancient pine-tree, upon which a lady and gen- 
tleman sat chatting. 

“Let us hasten, please, Mr. Erskine,” said Miss 
Linda, suddenly. “ Let us turn into this path; it 
is a short-cut to the lawn” —it proved a long one. 
“I am beginning to feel quite chilly. I ought to 
have brought my wrap.” 

“Let me fetch it,” he asked. 

“T wouldn’t give you so much trouble, thanks. 
I am sure there is a sea-turn. If you will walk a 
little more quickly, I shall be all right.” 

“ Shall we join the waltz as a preventive against 
chills? By-the-bye, did you recognize the two peo- 
ple in the rustic seat yonder ?” 

“Were there two people there ? 
maybe.” 

“If the shadow is as beautiful as the lady who 
turned when we drew near, what must the sub- 
stance be that cast it?” 

“ Answer in our next,” returned Miss Linda, 
flippantly, who did not relish the praises of an- 
other. 

On the whole, Mr. Erskine was well enough 
satisfied and employed with his present friends, 
without making any great effort to seek a passée 
woman, who might, after all, turn out indifferent- 
ly pleasing. At Jeast Miss Linda was gratified 
to see that he took no step toward that end. He, 
however, put the same question to his landlady 
on one occasion: “Do you know any thing of a 
Miss Loring, Mrs. Pasty ¥” 

“Bless ye, d’ye mean Laury Loring ?” 

“That is her name, I believe.” 

“Why, she lives up ter Seven Oaks. It’s a 
putty piace, Seven Uaks is—but mortgaged—with 
no end of gables and p’inted roots and diamond 
panes in the winders, and a heap of staircases 
and passages to lose yer way in, and that leads 
almost any wheres; and sliding panels in the 
wainscot, and portraits in the halls, out of which 
the gentlemen and ladies walks at dead o’ night in 
their satins and laces, and toasts each other in 
the big dining-hall. But, law save us! they ain’t 
got much to brag of, them Lorings ain’t, now, but 
the house and grounds and the ghosts of fine 
forefathers. The help says as how they live 
mighty nigh the wind; and Miss Laury she’d 
never wear hoops, and ain’t got no taste in git- 
ting herself up. Old maids don’t mostly hev.” 

“Is she an old maid—Miss Laura ?” 

“JT reckon so; never see forty agin, if ’'m a 
judge; only, ye see, the Loring hair holds its own 
from the cradle to the grave, and that’s kinder 
misleading. She don’t hev no attentions from 
the young fellows, though maybe that’s "cause 
she don’t live handy—some folks like to hev their 
sweethearts within arms-length. I believe the 
’Piscopal rector did take to going there to con- 
sult some old books, but he hed a call out West. 
It’s romantic like out to Seven Oaks; if ye’re 
partickler, John ’d harness up and take ye there 
any day; it’s only a matter of four miles.” 

But Mr. Erskine was not particular ; he intend- 
ed to go there, sooner or later, before he left Brier- 
thorpe, just to please his friend, but he antici- 
pated no pleasure from the excursion: an old 
maid in rusty alpaca, with the airs of a miss, pre- 
sented no attractions to his mind’s eye, and he 
rather looked forward to the occasion as an or- 
deal, and put off the evil day from week to week. 
But Fate was even mightier than the will of Mr. 
Erskine ; she carried him to Seven Oaks in spite 
of himself. It occurred to him one morning 
when pleasure lagged and Miss Linda had gone 
to a neighboring town for shopping, that 
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“A southerly wind and a clondy sky 
Proclaimed it a hunting morning.” 


He had been advised that he would bag plenty 
of birds in the Deepden woods, and he boldly 


| took that direction; but finding that the Deep- 








den woods were a fraud, he accepted the further 
advice of a woodman in the green solitude to go 
on to Loring’s Folly—‘ As pretty a bit of wood as 
you're like to see, and the birds they takes to it 
kindly: only the old man Loring, you see, he 
built a mill there, where the brook be, aud he 
thought he’d coin money there, but the brook it 
froze up in winter and dried up in summer, and 
the mill fell to pieces—but the birds don’t mind.” 
So our sportsman kept on leisurely toward Lor- 
ing’s Folly; and crawling through a tangled thick- 
et, his rifle discharged itself into his side. Some- 
body gathering ferns in the glen paused to listen 
to the reverberations of the report, which seemed 
prolonged far up the wooded height, and then 
went slowly on, saying, ‘“‘ Echo, sweet echo, with 
thee let me die,” till suddenly the delicate notes 
were succeeded by a cry of fear, as she approach- 
ed the prostrate figure of Mr. Erskine. That gen- 
tleman was naturally insensible when he was 
taken up by some brawny wood-cutters and car- 
ried to the nearest dwelling. He was never him- 
self enough, throughout the day and night, to 
wonder why he was lying there helpless, why 
there were unfamiliar faces about him; but by 
the following morning it flashed upon him that 
he had been out, or had meant to go out, shooting 
—or had he dreamed it? Had he overslept him- 
self? for the September sky was full of no early 
light. Then he let his glance escape from the 
diamond-shaped panes of the mullioned windows 
to the great mirror with its remnant of gilding, 
to the quaintly carved chairs with the cushions 
that had once been gay, to the wide fireside with 
its glittering dogs, behind which a handful of 


' embers glowed, anu back to the bed upon which 





he lay, with its high, curiously wrought posts and 
its hangings of faded lustre. Had he beer lured 
away into some enchanted prison? And was that 
a woman, or some cunning piece of sculpture, in 
the big arm-chair ?—a woman fallen asleep as if 
after long vigils, with her dimpled chin upon her 
hand—a very fair woman, he thought, with a mo- 
bile mouth, and a shadow beneath the closed eyes, 
cast, perhaps, by the long brown lashes; and may- 
be a line too many about the brow; but a very 
fair woman for all that—and how unlike Miss 
Linda! And then he essayed to lift himself up, 
and a sharp pain drew him back, and the spell 
broke, and the sleeping beauty in the antique 
chair came to life with a start and a shiver; and 
just at that instant the door opened softly, and a 
medical gentleman entered. Mr. Erskine must 
have experienced some sensations similar to those 
of Sigismund, in Calderon’s romance of Life's a 
Dream, when he wakened in “sumptuous palaces.” 
Not that there was any thing but the reminis- 
cence of luxury in this new situation: the linen 
upon which he lay was darned, the carpet upon 
the floor was patched; every thing was dim and 
worn with age and use—every thing except the 
apparition in the arm-chair, with the great sleepy 
brown eyes looking straight into his. 

“And how fares our patient this morning?” 
said the new-comer. 

“He has been very quiet since you left him. 
But perhaps he can speak for himself. I think 
I had dropped asleep.” 

“You are not used to vigils, little girl; you 
are pale yourself. Ah !’—(turning to Erskine)— 
“our patient looks as if he would like to ask 
questions. So,so. But not to-day—not to-day: 
they'll keep.” 

That was no tedious convalescence of Mr. Ers- 
kine’s in the quaint old room, into which the 
sunset stole, rosy red and gold, and touched the 
faded roses of the chintz into a moment’s youth, 
and lent a magic light to the soft eyes watching 
beside him. What a tender hand was this which 
smoothed his pillow or bathed his aching head! 
how divine, after the heedless touch of a hired 
nurse! And what a tuneful voice was tits that 
read from the poet and the novelist, and filled 
their pages with new revelations! What deli- 
cious twilights were those, when the young moon 
glanced in through the casement a moment, and 
they let their fancies wander into the future, be- 
trayed by its beams, and told each other “ fairy 
tales of science,” and grew confidential and per- 
sonal, and found that they loved the same creeds, 
and often anticipated each other’s thoughts! 
When he had first been allowed the privilege of 
speech, “I should be happy to know all about 
it,” he said. “If it were in the days of witch- 
craft, I should believe myself under some enchant- 
ment. At least, I should like to know who it is 
that works these spells.” 

“Tam Laura Loring,” said she, smiling; “and 
you are just as wise as you were before.” 

“You are an angel, whoever you are.” 

“Nobody ever calls me one. Perhaps you are 
premature; you don’t know me well enough.” 

“Don’t know you! Doesn't a sick-room re- 
veal character? Don’t know you! I believe [ 
knew you when you were a star in the constella- 
tion of Cassiopeia and I was a nebulous point in 
the heavens—” 

“Hush! I’m afraid you are wandering again.” 

“Not far away from here, I trust. And so 
you are Laura Loring! Well, I hoped to make 
your acquaintance sooner or later, but hardly ex- 
pected to bring it about in this way. A gunshot 
wound is an ugly affair but every thing has its 
compensations. And so you are Laura Loring!” 
he repeated, smiling quietly. 

“Did you suppose I was any one else ?” 

“T never supposed you were Laura Loring. I 
once asked Miss Linda Hardacre about you, and 
her description was quite different.” 

“Indeed? I dare say she flattered the portrait. 
I believe Miss Hardacre is imaginative.” 

“She certainly drew on her imagination in this 
instance.’—‘ And so this is Miss Linda’s passée 
Miss Loring!” he thought. ‘“ For accurate infor- 
mation recommend me to Miss Hardacre. She 
ought to cultivate the exact sciences, with such 
a taste for them.” 

The day arrived when he could walk in the 
garden with the assistance of Miss Laura. The 
red leaf had come, the grapes were growing lu- 
cent and purple against the sunny wall, the ripen- 
ed apples were dropping hour by hour, and gay 
autumnal glories embroidered the garden borders, 
and the atmosphere possessed that indefinable 
sweetness which we call melancholy. 

“T could almost wish to be an invalid forever, 
and walk these pleasant garden alleys alone with 
you,” he said. “ By-the-way, if that lucky shot 
had ended my existence, very likely they would 
have called it suicide because Miss Hardacre re- 
fused me.” They walked on together in silence 
for a little space; then, “‘ Why don’t you ask me 
if she did ¥” he persisted. 

“ Because it is none of my affair.” 

“Qh, isn’t it? Do you know, I must have seen 
you somewhere—in some previous state, if not in 
this?” 

“Yes; you saw me, or rather I saw you, at 
Mrs. Gore’s garden party. You were walking 
with Miss Hardacre in the grove, and Mr. Vane 
said it looked like a match, and I turned to see 
what a match resembled, and saw you.” 

“T remember. We had just been speaking of 
you, as aforesaid. Miss Hardacre had been try- 
ing to paint the lily, and had made a wretched 
daub of it. Perhaps she was conscious of her 
failure, as she omitted to point out the original.” 

Somewhat later Mr. Erskine received a note to 
this effect : 

“Dear Mr. Ensxine,—If you are able to move, papa 
will be happy to send the carriage for you on any day 
you may signify. We fear that you must be dying of 
ennui in that dungeon keep; and it seems as if you 
should be with friends instead of strangers. 





INDA.” 


Tle passed the note to Laura. “Shall I go?” 
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he asked. She waited so long before replying 
that he began to think that she had not heard. 
“Shall I go?” he repeated. 

“She must be in love with »ou, or she would 
never have written like this,” said Laura, reflect- 
ively. ‘She would have left it for her father to 
do. Yes—you—had better—go,.” 

“Then you are tired of me?” 

“Tired? What makes you think so? I should 
never be tired. I mean—I don’t know what. It 
doesn’t matter. But you had better go to Miss 
Hardacre.” 

“Because she must be in love with me? And 
what if I love you, instead; must I go then?” 

“But you mustn’t love me—you don’t,” she 
cried. 

“T know it is wicked to contradict. I like to 
vindicate my manners—but I do love you.” 

“I don’t know whether to be sorry or not,” she 
said, passing her hand across her brow. “ I ought 
to be sorry.” 

“Sorry because I love you?” 
proachfully. 

“Yes, because—don’t look at me—because— 
oh, turn your eves away, Mr. Erskine, or I can not 
tell vou—because, | am already married.” 

“Married!” The word sounded like a knell. 
“Married! Good-by.” He rose and staggered 
across the room. “TI could wish that you had 
told me earlier,” loftily. Then, melting, ‘“ Oh, 
why did you keep it from me? why did you let 
me love you? Married!” . 

“T did not suppose it would interest you. 
There was no occasion to tell it. I have never 
told it. It happened when I was very young, and 
romantic as Miss Hardacre, when Cousin Jack 
Loving came down here before his voyage to Cal- 
cutta. He was a sailor, and very brave and 
handsome, and I was sixteen, and a happy fool 
—that was sixteen years ago, too—and we fell in 
love—I mean, we thought so. Nota soul in the 
house dreamed of it, we were both such children ; 
and so, when he went to the city to join his ship, 
I was allowed to go with him for the day, just to 
see the ship and say good-by. And then—we 
hadn’t thought of it when we left home, but it 
seemed a good idea to be married ; at least Jack 
said it was, and it seemed very nice and roman- 
tic to have such a great secret to carry about 
with me, and nobody the wiser; for I had read 
all the novels in grandpa’s library. If I had had 
a mother, you know, it would never have happen- 
ed; but I couldn't see any wrong in it, and so we 
found out a clergyman, and were married and 
said good-by in the same breath; and I was still 
Laura Loring, you see. Poor Jack! the ship was 
lost; only a mate and two hands were saved, who 
reported that Jack and others had taken toa raft; 
and though we never heard from them, he may 
be still alive somewhere—such things have hap- 
pened ; and I hate Enoch Ardens—and, you see, 
Lam married all the same—and it was very wrong 
for me to let you love me, but it was so pleasant 
—and then it was too late before I cuessed. Now 
you will go away, of course, and forget me, and 
make Miss Linda happy.” 

Mr. Erskine had drawn nearer while she spoke, 
and now, taking her hand, he said, “ I shall do no 
such thing; I prefer to be happy myself. 
you. And as for poor Jack, he will never trouble 
us. He was the last man left clinging to the 
raft when we sighted it on our way home the 
year I was supercargo: we thought he was in a 
stupor when we took him off, but it was death. 
We did not know where or to whom he belonged; 
he had no papers or any thing to show about 
him; but ‘Jack Loring’ was tattooed upon his 
arm. I have not thought of him for years, poor 
fellow; and as for the name, there are Lorings 
and Lorings in my part of the world. Do you 
still think I had better go to Miss Hardacre ®” 

“T hope it will not break her heart,” said Lau- 
ra, with tears in her eyes. 

And Miss Linda only learned that her passée 
girl was a widow when she read the marriage of 
Mr. Clarence Erskine to Mrs. Laura Loring in the 
Brierthorpe Tuller. 


he said, re- 
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THE NEW MINISTER. 
See illustrations on page 316. 
HESE amusing illustrations will be fully ap- 
preciated in the rural districts, where the 
periodical changes of the Methodist ministers 
give rise to the wildest excitement. It is at this 
season, moreover, that the change is made, for 
which reason the pictures are especially timely. 
These flittings occasion the greatest curiosity 
among the village flock, whose sorrow at parting 
with their familiar pastor is apt to be mitigated 
by an eager curiosity to know what the new one 
wil! we like, the young girls sighing for an inter- 
e+ .ag youth, while the old folks are chiefly anx- 
ous that he shall be earnest and sound in doc- 
trine. Then, too, there is an equal interest about 
his family—whether he has a wife (the girls hope 
not), and if so, what kind of a woman; how many 
children he has, and what are their ages; wheth- 
er they are town or country folks; what they 
wear, and how they live; in a word, there are a 
thousand subjects to pique the curiosity of the 
country neighborhood, where the absence of ex- 
citernent makes the least ripple in the ordinary 
tide of events a matter of prime consequence. 
The illustrations depict the familiar household 
scenes connected with the new minister’s first 
eall. In the first, the careful mother is busily 
engaged in making the children presentable, 
while the young lady of the house is carefully 
arranging her own toilette before the looking- 
glass. The next cut shows the whole family, in 
their best clothes, and with shining faces, waiting 
to receive the visitor. Even the dog and cat are 
moved by the common impulse, and looking out 
with faces full of expectation. Let us hope that 
a favorable impression will be made on both sides, 
and that the good man may find his nomadic life 
brightened by a cordial welcome from his new 
flock. 
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GETTING READY FOR HIM. 
WAITING TO RECEIVE HIM. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE NEW MINISTER'S FIRST CALL. 
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Girls’ Hats, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Hat ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS oLp.—White 
straw hat, with a flat crown and narrow brim turned down. 
Blue damask ribbon is wound around the crown, laid in loops 
and ends on the front of the hat, and finished with a touffe 
of daisies and grasses. The brim is faced with a bias strip 
of blue reps, and the band is covered with puffs of similar 
ribbon, and is trimmed with daisies. 

Fig. 2.—Har ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD.—This hat 
is of black and yellow mixed straw, and has a high pointed 
crown and broad brim turned up, and faced with a bias 
strip of dark red velvet. Similar velvet is wound around the 
crown, and arranged in a bow on the right side 
as shown by the illustration. A cluster of field 
poppies, spikes, and grasses finishes the bow. 


Embroidered 
Photograph 
Frame. 

HAvING trans- 
ferred the design, 
of which a section 
is given by Fig. 
63, Supplement, 
to a foundation 
of maroon velvet, 
work the em- 
broidery with silk 
of the same color, 
and gold thread in 
satin and _half- 
polka stitch and 
in point Russe. 


Jewel Stand. 
See illustration 
on page 308. 

Tue frame 
of this stand 
is made of 
polished black 






































Fig. 1.—Hart ror Girt From 4 70 6 
YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Hart For Girt From 5 10 7 


YEARS OLD. 
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which are partly surrounded with a bronzed bead edge. 
The openings in the front and the back and the space be- 
tween are filled with pieces of card-board of suitable size. 
The round pieces of card-board, measuring each four inch- 
es and seven-eighths in diameter, are covered with pink sat- 
in laid over a thin interlining of wadding on the outside, 
and laid smoothly on the inside. The ontsides are trimmed 
besides with embroidery pieces, which are fastened on the 
satin foundation with small flat blue buttons. The embroid- 
ery is worked on white cloth cut in points and pinked all 
around, as shown by the illustration, in chain and herring- 
bone stitch. For the asters and corn-flowers use pink and 
blue silk, for the rose-buds red, and for the 
spikes brown shaded silk. The stems and 
sprays worked with green shaded silk. 
For the partition 
forming the bot- 
tom and divided 
lid of the stand 
cut for the bottom 
of eard-board one 
pit ce seven inches 
and a quarter long 
and two inches 
and three-quarters 
wide, and for both 
parts of the lid 
two pieces of the 
same width and 
three inches and 
three-quarters 
long, cover all the 
card-board pieces 
smoothly with 
pink satin 
on the in- 
side, and 
with strips 
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eane sticks, 
Gros Grain Basgue. PAOTOGRAPH Frame. Breton Basque.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 3, First Page.} 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs, 46-52. Fox uesign see Supplement, No. XIIL., Fig. 63. For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Snernerp CHeck 
Princesse Dress. 
For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 2.—Brick Dress AND 
QUADRILLE CLoTH Sacqve. 
For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 


2 


Ns 


Dress For CniLp 


FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 4.—Breton Wrap- 
PER.—[For description 


see Supplement. ] 





Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt 
FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description sce Suppl. 


Fics. 1-7,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 





Fig. 6.—Briack ALPAca 
Dress.—[For pattern and 
description see Suppl., 
No. L., Figs. 1%, 1°-4, 


Fig. 7.—Bovret7r 
3RETON Svir. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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of the same laid in reversible pleats on the out- 
side, and set them into the frame. For 
furnish the lids with a bronze lock. Tassels of 
pink and blue crimped silk complete the stand. 


Embroidered Readine-Desk. 
See illustration on page 308, 

Tus reading-desk is made 
bamboo, varnished and gilded. The lower part 
of the desk is furnished with a support for books. 
The bamboo on the wrong side serves to raise the 
desk to the position desired. The medallion- 
shaped frame is filled with application embroid- 


closing 


of sticks of dark | 


ery. For the foundation use silver gray cloth, 
eut the design figures of violet velvet in two | 


shades, and apply them with button-hole stitches 
of silk in the same color, 
gold thread. The application figures are orna- 
mented besides with point Russe and herring- 
hone stitches of yellow silk. The leaves and 
buds are worked in satin and herring-bone stitch, 
and the vines in twisted button-hole stitch with 
brown shaded silk. 





PROF. TYNDALI’S WARNING. 

In concluding an address to the students of 
University College (London) Prof. TyxpaLt, who 
is unquestionably one of the most indefatigable 
brain workers of our century, said, “ take 
your health. Hercules as oarsman in a 
rotten boat; what can he do there but by the 
very force of his stroke expedite the ruin of his 
craft. Take care of the timbers of your boat.” 
The distinguished scientist’s advice is equally 
valuable to all workers, We are apt to devote 





Imagine 


which are edged with | 


care of | 


all our energies to wielding the oars, our strokes | 


fall firm and fast, but few of us examine or even 
think of the condition of our boats until the 
broken or rotten timbers suddenly give way and 
we find ourselves the victims of a calamity which 
could have been easily avoided by a little fore- 
thought. What began with a slight fracture, or 
perhaps even a careless exposure to disorganizing 
influences, ends in the complete wreck of the life- 
boat. The disease which began with a slight 
headache or an undue exposure to cold termi 
nates in death, unless its progress be checked 
and the disease remedied. The first symptoms, 
the heralds of disease, give no indication of the 
strength of the oncoming foe, and the victim 
trusts that his old ally, Nature, will exterminate 
the invader. But disease is an old general and 
accomplishes his most important movements in 
the night-time, and some bright morning finds 
him in possession of one of the strongest fortifi- 
cations ; and when he has once gained a strong- 
hold in the system, Nature ignominiously turns 
traitor and secretly delivers up the whole phys- 
ival armory to the invader, Like the wily poli- 
tician, Nature is always on the strongest side, and 
the only way to insure her support is to keep 
your vital powers in the ascendant. 
strongest forts —the stomach and liver — well 
guarded. Do not let the foe enter the arterial 
highways, for he will steal or destroy your rich- 
est merchandise and impoverish your kingdom. 
To repulse the attacks of the foe you can find no 
better ammunition than Dr, Prerce’s Family Med- 


Keep your 


icines, (Full directions accompany each pack- 
age.) His Pleasant Purgative Pellets are es- 


pecially effective in defending the stomach and 
liver. His Golden Medical discovery for purify- 
ing the blood and arresting coughs and colds, 
If you wish to become familiar with the most 
approved system of defense in this warfare, and 
the history of the foe’s method of invasion, to- 
gether with complete instructions for keeping 
your forces in martial order in time of peace, 
you can find no better manual of these tactics 


than “ The People’s Common-Sense Medical Ad- | 


viser,” by R. V. Prerce, 
Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
on receipt of $1.50, It contains over nine hun- 
dred pages, illustrated by two hundred and 
eighty-two engravings and colored plates, and 
elegantly bound in cloth and gilt-—[ Com.] 


M.D., of the World's 
Sent to any address 





SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 

TueseE Pills are composed exclusively of vegeta- 
ble ingredients, and although they entirely super- 
sede the use of Mercury, 
injurious effects. They act directly upon the 
liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases of 
derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, In- 
digestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the free use of them.—[ Com. ] 





do not leave any of its | 


> Ladies’ and Misses’ and Children's 


Cocoa SHELLS, prepared by Water Baker & | 


Co., furnish an excellent substitute for tea and cof- 
fee, at half their cost, and are palatable, nutri- 
tious, and healthful. All grocers sell Baker’s Cho- 
colates, which are the best in the market.—[ Com. ] 





DOES IT INJURE THE SKIN? 

Tus delightful Toilet Preparation, Laird’s 
“Bloom of Youth,” has been chemically ana- 
lvzed by the Board of Health, and declared in no 
way injurious to the skin or health.—[ Com. ] 





Premature Loss OF THE Harr, which is so com- | 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine.—[ Com. ] 





Ciara Lovtse Kriioga, Mlle Titiens, Fanny Daven- 
port, Lotta, and a host of others recommend and 
uee “Champlin's Liquid Pearl" for beautifying the 
complexion. For sale by dealers, at 50c. per bottle. 
Cuamp.in & Co., Proprietors, Bufialo, N. ¥.—[Com.] 





Saratoga Sprivas.—Drs. Strong's Remedial Insti- 
tnte has no superior in location, or the variety and 
efliciency of its appliances for the treatment of nerv- 
ous, lung, female, and other diseases. Learn more 
of them by sending for a circular. Com.] 





| 295 6th Ave 18th &19thSs 


_ HARPER eS BAZAR. 


MR.SHAW SS HUMAN HAIR EMPORIUM. 

Turre was a grand opening on Monday _ Tuesday | 
at the establishinent of L. Suaw, No. 54 We-t Four- 
teenth St., dealer in human hair goods oie cosmetics, 
The displ: ty was one of the finest ever exhibited in 
this country, and the large number of ladies who visit- 
ed Mr. Suvw's establishment during the two days of 


the opening is an evidence that hix patrons fully ap- | 


preciate the efforts which he has made to cater to 
their wants. The quality of the articles in Mr. 8uaw's 
— line of business is shown by the fact that at 
the Centennial Exposition he received a silver medal, 
the highest award for human hair goods. The expo- 
sition, indeed, was a novel one, but one which was 
greatly admired by Mr. Sitaw’s lady patrons. There 
were invisible fronts in abundance, coiffures in the 
latest Parisian styles, gray hair to suit elderly ladics, 
the Marie Antoivette switches, a great novelty and 
very much admired, besides a full assortment of beau- 
tifying cosmetics of the very best quality. — Yew 
York Times, April, 25. 





ADVERTISHEMEN'LS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the 
excellent thing inmanand woman.’ 


soual appeurance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and — as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


Tt is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth Remilsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a re lable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 





Toevery lady in the United States. 
Light and profitable employment. 
Profits $3 to $8 per day. This 
Supporter relieves the waist of 
the dragging weight and burden 
of the clothing, and oe 
-* supports the garments from the 
—— 2” shoulders. Those who wear them 
re and all physicians recommend 
them for comfort and health. Send 50 cents and two 
stamps for sample, with price-list and terms. Warranted 
as + scoped refunded. Send waist measure, 
Address INOR & GRANNISS, 

Sole Genet acturers, New Haven, Conn. 


LACE SHADES 


for windows, which are now so fashionable, are re- 
markably ELEGAN'T, and it is a curious fact that 
age and wear add to their richness. Those made by 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N.Y., 
are very superior to the imported in appearance and 
also in Convenience and economy, as they do not re- 
quire another shade behind them to exclude the light. 
2#7 Their stock of plain and ornamental GOL 
BAND SHADES is the LARGEST AND HOST 
ATTR- ACTIVE AN THE WORLD. 


1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles, and Tan. 

The only reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. 











2.—For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
< use PERRYS COMEDONE 
. and PIMPLE REMEDY, an in- 
fallible skin medicine ; or, con- 
sult Dr. B. C. PERRY, Der- 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, 

New York. Both these mek 
icines are sold by Druggists. — 





ED. PINAUD’S 


CELEBRATED FRENCH 
Perfumery, Soaps, &c., &c. 
SPECIALTIES: 

PARFUMERIE IXORA, EXTRAIT VEGETAL, 
SAVON SUC DEL AITU E, COSMETIQUES, 
AND ESSENCE OF VIOLET. 

For sale at all Dealers of Toilet Articles. 
HENRY DREYFUS, Representative, 
13 Maiden Lane. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 





FINE SHOES. 


FIRST-CLASS GOODS AT MODERATE PRICES, 


J.I. CONNER, 311 Sixth Ave., 
Ber. 19TH anv 207Tu Srs., New York. 


g&g~ Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





Ostrich Feathers. 





» Latest Popular ‘Sona. 
KISS ™Y TEARS AWAY. 


Send 40 cents to 


Darlin CHAS. fl HO IWES, Louisville, Ky. 


HE READY DRESS PLAITER is reliable. By mail, 


Gem Skirt Supporter 





poet says, “an | 


Nothing adds so much to the per- | 
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COMFORT, STYLE, ECONOMY, | | 


HOLBROOK & & LUDLOW'S 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Mannfactured.on the French Last, with 
Full Extension Edges. 





For Style, Fit, and Workmanship are unequaled. All 





goods made from the choicest selection of the best ma- | 


terial, and sold by the popular dealers throughout the 
country. Mail Orders promptly attended to, 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


DR. WARNER'S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 





“4 with Grack and Beauty of Form. 
£ Three garments in one. Approved by 
all physicians. 


Agents Wanted. 





teen, $1 75. To Agents at 25c. less. 
M- Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 

DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causing enlarged veins ; 
no uncoinfortuble bands dragging 
around the body, but a perfectly se- 
cure, convenient, and health{ni sup- 
ort for the stockings and bandage. 
Price, by mail, $1. 


Warner Bro's, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 



















EIGHT beantiful ever - blooming § 
Monthly Roses, pot-grown, sent 
safely by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of $1. 

25 varieties choice Flower-Seeds 
sent, postpaid, for $1. 

Special Price-List of Vegetable § 
Seeds sent to market gardeners and J 
dealers on application. 

Our Descriptive Catalogue 
of Seeds and Plants will be seut free to 
all who apply. Address 


BENJ. A. ELLIOTT & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 





~ WARK TWALN’S 


— ee BOOK. 


ceive your scraps. 


i@ required. Pricesfroin $1 25 
fi to $3 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 

f scriptive Circular. 
= Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 
With over 250 Illustrations - all the Stitches. 50c. ‘pant 
free. Mur. GURNEY & CO., Lace Manufacturers and 
Importers of Lace Materials. 711 Broadway, N.Y.; P. 
Box 3527; and 172 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. Sample and 
Illustrated Price-List on application, S@~ LESSONS 
in LACE MAKIN 

HOW TO “WORK CREWELL, 

With Illustrations, 25c. Mar. GURNEY & CO. 

t#- Just received an Importation of Crewells and 
Floss of every variety of shade, and material for Lace 
M aking of the finest quality. 


Chie 
XX Ghir, 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N. Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


SIX TEASPOONS. 











| DIAMOND STEEL, SILVER- PLATED, and VERY 


| mailed free to any address. 
} a small so a on cost. 


No. 1, 50c.; No. 2, 75c. Ready Plaiter Co.,Lynn,Ms ASS, i 


25 10¢., postpaid. 


L JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 


DURABLE. Sent by mail, with circulars of other 
Silver-Plated goods, for 40 cents. 
ELECTRO PLATE CO., Northford, Conn. 


EEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, the very 

best, 6 for $9, delivered free every w here. 
Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 for 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of "Gold- 
plate collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
dozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
Merchants supplied at 


free on applicatic 
KE EP MANU Fac TU RING CO., 165 Mercer St., N. Y. 


EEP your bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all drug- 
gists and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Gara 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 








KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch 


Is STRONGER than any other—requiring much less quantity in using. 





ITING MACHINES, $2.50. 


( Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or by mail on receipt of $2 80. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
ee: & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 


Secures Heattn and Comronrt of Body. | 


The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods 

Positively retailed at whoiesale prices. 

Just received trom Paris,the newly invent- 
ed wlarie Antoinette Switch, com- 
| bining elegance with durability, and torms 

| Coiffure for tront and back, a Switch at $10 
| | equal to one at $20 of the c ld style. A hand- 
YHAIRa Specialty. Lower 

than any other house in the couutry. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 

| mort prominent physicians; analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
| | to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 


¢ some zssortment of switches at all prices. 
f | COMBENGS made up in the most ap- 
|} to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 





The new INVISIBLE FRONT, for 
young and old ladies, improving the looks of 
every one, $2 00 per inch on hair lace; $1 00 
per inch on imitation lace. 

CURLS, warranted naturally curly, in 
| Prov ed manner. Warranted to give satisfac- 
| tion, 

UNRIVALED REAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
| Beautifier, for the complexion, imparts a 


large variety, from $1 00 upward. 
. 
! brilliant transparency ; ; recommended by the 


5 st free of charge. $1 00 per box, 
54 West) F. Coupray’s celebrated Vegetable VEL«= 
L4thst. | VETINE, an elegant and indispensable 
Near | toilet powder, marvelous for its beneficial 
Sixth | Qualities to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 
Avenue, Der VOX. 
may F. Covpray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
NEW © bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
YORK. without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
Onl bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
nly . Foxraxe’s wonderful preparation, 
Depot. | DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 


| all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 


MORE GRAY HAIR. 
L. SHAW’S ODORLESS 


NO 


FPERSIAN KHENNA 


| 
Samples by mail, in Coutil, $2; Sat- 


| most eminent ‘chemists. 


is the only reliable harmless hair dye. No Lac Sulphur, 
Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 
Testimonials can be seen at 
our store. Applied free of charge. $100, and $1 5v per 
bottle. Address 54 West 14th Street, New York. 

&#~ Goods sent to all parts of the country, when pre- 


| paid, free of charge; or, C.O. D., with privilege of ef- 


amining. 


Bablitts Tole S08 


« Unrivaled for the 
* toiletand the bath. 
No artificial and 
deceptive odors to 
cover common 
and deleterious in- 
*\gredients, After 
aes 5) years of scientific 
experiment the mannfacturer of B T. Bebbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 









The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 


Only the purest vegetable vils used in its 
manufacture. 
For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 


| 6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 


Gummed ready to re- | 


No paste or mucilage | 


| trated Catalogue and prices of 


Keep's | 


Trade circulars mailed , 


P.M. ; Sands Point daily, at 7:50 A.M. 


Address 


B. T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 
t#?™ For Sale by all Druggists. 2 


_ 


Sole Manufacturer of 
only, All ey) 


WHEEL CHAIRS siitsana 327 
sizes, for Invalids & Cripples. Kasily KA 
propelled, in or out-doors, by any one hav Lh Vy 


ing the use of hands. Send stamp for Illus 


cents, 







different styles. Designer & Man- 
ufacturer of the “Rolling Chairs” 
used at the Centennial. Please 
mention this paper. 

S. SMITH, 32 Platt St. »NewYork, 


DOVER EGG BEATER. 


Beater” on the 
Notice the floats, 


Don’t be coaxed to buy any other, 
or Crockery pont 


: Eaa 
l, 


£ 


oughly in ten seconds, 
“ Dover 


Cleaned in a moment. 


This will suit. 


Hardware, 
Return it and get your money if § 


not delighted with it. 


Beats the whites of eggs thor- 
whee 





| Don’t be deceived by imitations. 
Buy it of your Grocer, Tinsr 





i 





| 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES, 
A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof. Habe- 
ner, of Vienna,which she supplies for $1 00. She claims 
it is a new theory of treating the Skin, producing 
natural freshness, and containing nothing injurious. 
Any druggist will repare it for 35 cents. Circulars 
may be had by enclosing stamp to 
_MISS J. M. KOOLE, P.O. Box 4130 New York City. 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. I. 

Open May 15. Steamer Seawanhaka leaves Peck Slip 
daily at 4, and Thirty-third Street, East River, at 4:15 
Address 

G. DUNSPAUGH. 
30 VISITING CARDS, no two 
alike, with your name tinely printed, 


and a neat card case, postpaid, for 
20c. ; 6 awe} $1. Agents wanted. 


CARDS ae x. us. J. A. Morriy ,Fulton,N. ¥. 


| Mrs. Tynn’s Hem and Tuck Measure. 


Beautiful! Artistic!! Convenient!!! Measures any 
width. Invaluable for hand sewing or ‘aid to machine 
tucking. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

Mrs. R B. TYNN, Box 3235, New York City. 
LAITING MAC HINES, ~ Rotary, Family 
size, $12 0). Side and space tor Msg anufacturers® 

use, 12 inches, $75; 15 inches, $100. Combination Ma- 

















chine, —a all kinds of Plaiting, $250. 


12 


. BROWN, 90 White Street, New York. 





ELEGANT CARDS, 20 styles, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. vs 
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Fil & Sus 


Grand & Allen Sts. N. Y. 
Black Dress Silks. 


BLACK TAFFETAS (quality 1), 65c.; Al quality, 69c. 
GROS ere — HEAVY, 80c., 8dc., 90c., 95c., 


$1 00, $1 2 
ESPECIAL ATTE ENTION 1$1 36 SILK; e 
TO OUR WORTH $1 50. 
FINER LINES, EXTRA CACHEMIRE FINISH, 
$1 39, $1 45, $1 50, $1 75, up. 
LINES OF 
COLORED SILKS, 
20-INCH WIDE, T5c., 85c., 90c., $1 00, up. 
LADIES’ SUITS AND DOLMANS. 
L — CLOTH DOLMANS, $1 35, ¢1 95, $2 30, $2 85, 
$3 2 


up. 
L ADIE ‘s STUFF SUITS, from $3 85, $4 00, $4 50, up. 
LADIES’ PLAIN AND STRIPE SILK SUITS, $17, up. 








We charge for 


Making Silk Dresses, $10, up. 


IMPORTED FRENCH FLOWERS 
OSTRICH FEATHERS. 


ALL SILK RIBBON 
LASSE? 6 cENTS 
) PER YARD. 


IN BONNET RIBBONS, 
9. 13c.; No. 12, 16c.; No. 16, 18c. 


Nos. 7, 9, 12, 16, 22, and 30, 
GROS GRAIN, No. 
SILK PARASOLS 
FOR CHILDREN, 30c., 50c., 75c., 85c., $1, up. 
FOR LADIES, $1, es] 15, $1 35, $1 50, $1 85, = $2 25, up. 
BARGAINS IN 


SUN UMBRELLAS, 


ae NTED IN HORN, NATURAL WOOD, STEEL, 

Vi ABLE IVORY, EBONY, TORTOISE 
SI L “CELLU LOID, PEARL and GOLD, IVORY 
and GOL D. 


AND 








ALL THE NEW SHADES IN 


SMLK, LISLE, and BE RLIN GLOVES, 
2,3, AND 4 BUTTONS 





FULL LINES OF 
COLORS AND SIZES IN ’ 44 CTS 


KID GLOVES, 5 ce pate. 


FULL LINES OF ALL OUR OWN BRANDS, COM- 
PRISING EVERY NEW SHADE-2 Buttons, 65c., 


Tde., $5c., $1; 3 Buttons, 95c., $1 15, $1 50. 
ILLUSTRATED € CATALOGUE AND 


PRICE-LIST 
Sent by mail on application. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
‘TENDED ‘FO. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58,60, 62,64, 66,68 and 70 ALLEN ST. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


The most attractive selections of DRESS GOODS, 
WHITE GOODS, DRESS LINENS, BED and COL- 
ORED GRENADINES yet exhibited, at prices far 
below the present market value. 

Irish and French Silk Poplins. 

1050 Pieces best quality FRENCH SILK POPLINS, 
62c. and 75c. 3 recently sold for $1 00 and $1 50. 

oon Ee eee IRISH POPLINS, at $100; recently sold 

yr +2 OF, 

The above SILK POPLINS are from 50c. to $1 00 per 
yard less than ever sold for before. 

PLAIN DRESS GOODS, 

Beautiful PLAIN DRESS GOODS, 1Sc., 20c., 
worth 15c. per vard more, 

Beautiful PLAIN DRESS GOODS, 25c., 31¢., and 40c. ; 
worth 2Uc, per yard more. 


25c. ; 





BLACK GOODS. 
ality BLACK CASHMERE, 1 yard wide, 
c. and 50c.; worth 25c. per yard more. 
quality BLACK FRENCH CASHMERE, 40 inches 
wide, Toc., $1.00, $1 25; worth 30c. per yard more. 
¢ fine BLACK ALPACA, 20c., 25c., and 31c.; worth, 
vat cost, at wholesale, 31¢c., 37c., and 45c. per yard. 
2 BLACK GRENADINES. 
Very _ quality BLACK STRIPED GRENADINES, 
12%4c., 15¢.. 20c.; worth 10¢. per yard more. 
Best Ai ul lity BLACK STRIPED GREN ADINES, 37c. ; 
and 50c.; worth 25c. per yard more. 
DRESS LINENS. 
rard wide DRESS LINENS, 15c., 20c., and 25¢. ; 
Worth 12c. per yard more. 
: WHITE GOODS. 
Fine CORDED PIQUES, 10c., 12c., 15¢., 20c., and 25c. 
per yard; worth double the price. 
SILKS, 
COLORED SILKS, from 90c. to ¢2 50, 
BLACK SILKS. from T0c. to $3 00, 
STRIPED SILKS, from 623¢c. to 90c. per yard. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 





good qu 





2 


9e8T 


MILLER & GRANT 


HAVE JUST OPENED 
RICH AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings, 
BLACK SILK FRINGES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
AND SEQUIN PEARL BUTTONS. 

879 BROADWAY, New York. 


DRESS TRIMMING. | 


THE AMERICAN PLAITER 


= akes all kinds Side, Knife, Box, and Fan Plaits 
utifully. Every lady needs it. Sent by mail, only 

$2 00. Send for Iilustrated circular. Address 
N.Y. TREADLE M'¥F'G CO., 64 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 














Silks and Dress Goods 


WE are NOW EXHIBITING 
A FRESH IMPORTATION of 


Black, Colored, and Fancy Silks, 


At REDUCED PRICES, from 
50 cents per yard upward. 
The LATEST STYLES and SHADES, 
Including Many EXCLUSIVE EUROPEAN BRANDS, 
And a SUPERB ASSORTMENT of 
AMERICAN BLACK and COLORED SILKS, 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
Also, an EXTRAORDINARY DISPLAY of 


RICH DRESS GOODS 


Of EVERY KNOWN SEASONABLE MATERIAL, 
INTRODUCING the LATEST NOVELTIES from 
PARIS, LONDON, and BERLIN, 

IN NEW and BEAUTIFUL COMBINATIONS of 
SILK and WOOL, CAMEL’S HAIR, &c., &c., 

At PRICES RANGING from 50¢. to $4 per yard. 


A. T. Stewart & Co, 


__ Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


Snerianp Howmespuns 
AND SCOTCH CHEVIOT SUITINGS, 


FOR MEN’S AND BOY’S WEAR. 
EGYPTIAN CLOTHS 
FOR SACQUES AND DOLMANS. 
*CADRILLE AND MATELASSE” 
CAMEDL’S HAIR 


FOR MANTLES AND WRAPS. 


Arnold Constable &Co., 


a AY, Cor. 19th St. 


PARASOLS. 
SUN & RAIN UMBRELLAS. 


A Choice Stock of Novelties Now Open. 


Arnold,Constable, & Co. 
UNDERGARMENTS AND HOSIERY. 


STAPLE — FANCY STYLES FOR 
ADIES’, MISSES’, AND GENTLEMEN, 
Po POPU i AR PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


750 DOZEN LADIES GENUINE 
BALBRIGGAN HOSE 
200 DOZEN MEN'S 
GENUINE BALBRIGGAN + HOSE, 
The balance of a MANUFACTURER'S STOCK will he 
offered on MONDAY, APRIL 30, at LESS THAN 50 
CENTS on the DOLLAR. QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
$9.00, former price § a 4. ee per dozen. 


12.00 
i 18:00 


18.00, 
24.00, 72.00 


Arnold.Constable Sa 


BRO. ADW AY. Cor. 19th St. 
THE 


Edrich Kid Glove 


The Standard of Excellence. 


THE MOST = ECT og SOFT AND 
LASTIC KID. 


Imported an sold only by ourselves, 
2 BUTTONS, $1.20. 3 BUTTONS, $1.35. 
ALL THE FINEST SPRING SHADES, 
The trade liberally dealt with. 








ee 
se 


“ee 
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Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 
EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Ave., New York. 
Vee Subscribe for ENRICH’S ** FASHION 


QUARTERLY,” the cheapest, most 
instructive, and most entertaining Fashion 

Magazine ever issued. 

YE 





ONLY 50 CENTS per 


The “Spring ” Number, now ready, has 116 
enriched with very able literary articles by Miss Cor- 


son, of the “New York Cooking gaa by ‘* Daisy 
Evebright"—K. T. Woons, &c., 


THE RETORT GAS STOVE. 





The new perfect gas stove. 
mer cooking in the world. 
cooking without heating the house or the person using 
it; in half the time, and at half the cost of coal, we 


Cheapest form of sum- 
Will do the entire fainily 


or oil. Perfectly odorless. Same work as other stoves 
auaranteed to be actually done with one-third less gas. 
Sold by dealers generally. 


RETORT GAS STOVE COMPANY, 
Providence, R.I. 
MIXED ARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 
stvles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 
M. W. DOWD & CO., Buisto1, Conn. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. — 
A. eRe ARD, successor to L. CENDRIER, No. 
411 Canal Street, New York. Send stamp for circular. 











| Box 1038. 


| 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


RICH FRINGES, from 3 to 15 inches wide. 
PASSEMENTERIE INSERTIONS and GIMPS. 
PEARL SEQUINS, the Latest Novelty for Trim- 
ming; and all the Newest Styles of Hard 
Buttons. Silk and Worsted Fringes made to 
order, with Buttons to match. The trade 
supplied. Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 
E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


1877 JONES 1840 


SPRING oN OPENING. 
DRESS GOODS. © VO MILLINERY. 
= o 0 es 
Suits, Sacgurs. © OO Fanoy Goons. 


HOSIERY. 
Oo 
O 


DOLMANS. _[) 


S: AOFS, 


Suawis. 0 





Eighth iaceanaiis Eighth / Avenue 


AND 





enemies Street. > Nineteenth Street. | 


x : Xx 
J ONES 

SHOES. ‘Oo : os SILKS. 

RIBBONS. aa _O CLOTHS. 

UNDERWEAR. 5 : _Q DOMESTICS. 

UPHOLSTERY. 9 A Oo” CARPETS. 

FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods. 


(Fr Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent tree. 

JONES. Sth Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


LADIES 


Will find in the product of the United States Corset 
Co., of New York, Corsets of ELEGANTLY PRO- 
PORTIONED FORM, PERFECT AND NATURAL 
FULLNESS OF BUST, woven in a FIRM and SEAM- 


| LESS FABRIC, thus insuring positive COMFORT and 


EASE in use, while yielding a GRACEFUL, STYLISH, 
and FAULTLESS FIGURE to the wearer. 

Our A A Corset, in the above qualities and durability, 
is the superior of many corsets sold from $5 to $8 at 
retail. A trial is solicited. We claim our brands as the 


—SSs0 - 
— >. i 








STANDARD CORSETS 


for quality,durability,low cost,and general satisfaction. 

We have never failed of the highest awards when- 
ever exhibited, and received two highest medals and 
diplomas from the Centenniai Jury. Our present pro- 
duction exceeds 5000 pairs daily. Try our popular 
styles, and if not found at your store, send us 50 cents 
for a CHARM, cheap quality ; 65 cents for BEAUTY; 
75 cents for A A; $1 for FIFTH AVENUE: or 50¢e, 
for CHILDREN’S WOVEN WAIST, with 
waist measure, and we will send them, postpaid, 


x hehe - ‘2 | by mail. 
pages, contains over 650 Fashion Illustrations, and is | 


Circular mailed on request. 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO, 


P.O. Box 4928, NEW YORK. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A CERTAIN AND SURE CURE. 
Large Reduction in Prices. A Trial Lottle Free. 
MRS. J. A. DROLLINGER, LAPORTE, IND. 
(Formerly Mrs. Dr. Ss. B. Collins.) 


“MADCAP VIOLET.” 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Mr. Brack has a world-wide reputation as a writer 
of pure, wholesome, and exquisite stories. His ‘* Ad- 
ventures of a Phaeton,” “Three Feathers,” ** Princess 
of Thule,” &c., have secured him a place and welcome 
in every quarte’ or of the globe, and ‘* Madcap Violet ” will 
add fresh laurels to his fame. Price, double number, 
20 cts. ; by mail, 25 cts. Ordinary price, 50 cts. Address 
DONNELLY, LOYD, & Co., Publishe “rs, C hi ago, Ill. 


20) 
© | == A Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
$55 3877 P, 0. VICKERY, Angusta, Maine. 


oU R N AME Printed on 30 Cards, 30 styles, for 
1c. and stamp. Citston Bros.,Clintonville, C oun. 





Snowflake, Hard an, Floral, &e. Cc ards, no ry alike, 
with name l0c. Nation's Card Co., Northford, Ct. 
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RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE of 
BLACK and COLORED SILKS 


THIS WEEK. 
1000 Pieces GROS GRAIN, ouly 75c.; former price 
$1 25. 150 Pieces very fine Gros Grain, 85c.; former 


price $1 50. 
575 Pieces of ‘Guinet & Cie” LYONS SILKS, only 
worth or 40 per cent. 


9dc., $1 00, $1 25, $1 37, F150; 
more; not the cost of manufacture. Send and get 
samples, as this lot will be closed at once. 

COLOKED SILKS very cheap. SUMMER SILKS in 
great variety. — 

DRESS GOODS. 

Our Dress Goods are all reduced this week fully 20 
per cent. 

3000 Pie ces RIBBON, corded edge, 
and 22, 7c.; former price from 25c. 
An immense bargain. All colors. 

Black all wool CASHMERE, 40 inches wide, 
imported, 70c., S0c., 9Uc., and 95c. 
ments, 

2500 Pieces popular DRESS GOODS, from 10c. 
ave yard. 500 Pieces from France, in the new Mate- 
asse effects, from 3S8c. to 90c. per yard. 

TORCHON LACES, all widths, cheap. Black Guipure 
Laces, real, from 18e. to 70c.; about half price. 
Made-up Lace Goods in endless variety. 
Embroideries are reduced this week 1S per cent. 
Fringes are very che ap i we keep full lines in all 

qualities. - 

LADIES’ UNDE RW E. AR? at a great sacrifice. 

50 Doz. of Ladies’ CHEM ISE S, with Tucks and Em- 
broidery, well made, ; former price $1 20. Special 
bargain: Night Dresses equally low. 

HOUSEKEEPING GENTS FURNISHING 
GOODS cheap. 

MELLINERY. All theshapesin Straw and French 
Chip. Best French Chip HATS, $1 25; worth $2 50. 
Best Canton Straw, only 22c 

FLOWERS and FEATHERS at extremely low prices. 
We will be thankful for your orders, which will have 

our best attention, and guarantee satisfaction and low- 

est New York City prices. 
Goods C, O. D., or on receipt of Draft or P.O. Order. 
All goods warranted as represented. Samples free. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183,185,187 EIGHTH AVENU Kr, N.¥. 
THE AMERICAN JEWELRY COMPANY'S: 


AMETHYST CASKET 


SENT FREE 


to any address, with our New 
Illustrated Catalogue 
(in book form), containing over 
500 full size engravings of the 
latest styles of Jewelry and 
Watches of our own manu- 
facture 
tion 
How "''O BECOME AGENTS. 
Our Amethyst Casket contains one elegant- 
ly engraved La y's Brooch, Amethyst setting; one 
pair elegantly engraved Lady’s Ear Drops, Amethyst 
settings; one elegant Amethyst Ring with Cameo 
Head; one elegant pair of Amethyst Sleeve Buttons; 
one elegant Amethyst Gent's Pin; Three (3) elegant 
Amethyst Studs; one elegant engraved Cross; one ele- 
gant engraved Collar Button; one elegant Band Ring, 
engraved “ Friendship 3" one elegant heavy W edding 
Ring; all of which are the finest gold plate, and ar- 
ranged in a beautiful white pink-lined casket 

On receipt of Seventy-Five (75) © ‘ents, to 
pay cost of postage and packing, the above Ames 
thyst Casket and € atalogue will be SENT 
FREE by mail, postpaid. Address 


AMERICAN JEWELRY COMPANY, 


Copyright Secured. CINCINNATI, OHTO, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copu of ertther will be sent for one wear, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harrre'’s Magazine, Hanern’s WeeKkey, 
3Az for one year, $10 00; or 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WeEKy, or 
Bazan will he supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens af $4.00 each, in one renitttance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free, 


Nos. 9, 12, 16, 
to 5Uc. per yard. 


50c.; best 
Great induce- 


to 25c 





52e. 
Toilet Sacques. 





AND 








, With valuable informa- 











and HARkPER’s 
any two for $7 00: 





Trews vor Apvertising tn Hanrrn’s WEEKLY AND 
arpeen’s Bazar. 

Paves, $2 0 per 
each Insertion, 
Line; Cuts and Display, 

tion. 


Harper's Weekly. 
Outside Pave, 


— Inside Line; 
$4 00 per Line 
#100 
each Inse 


Harper's Bazar 
L ine 





$1 25 per 
Baby Carriage. 


ak if . . 
rhe Novelty 
Takes less room than old style. 
The only Carriage that protects 
the eye and has room enough 
for Baby and Wraps. Springs 
regulated to suit. Send for Cir- 
cular, to L. P. TIBBALS, 
: 820 Broadway, New York. 
PPLIQU PATTERNS, Cretonne Work, 
Russian Eimb’y, Roman Emb'y,Graphic Emb’y, &c. 
Send 3c. stamp for Circular of new Fancy Work, 
to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 


ANTED MEN Lpdjeim and sell to Dealers 














10¢ 


ork. 


with ns ame, 
sau, New v¥ 


and sel our 
abreakable glasschimneys and 
ap an is. NOPEDDL Salary liberal, busi 
ess permanent. Hetel and trave fing expenses paid 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Cincinnati, On10 
102 PJ 5 aday sure made by Agents selling 
- our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 
worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530. 
Should buy the Fifth Avenue 
Hair Crimper.. Enquire at stores, 
or send 25¢. for three sample pairs to 
J.BENNET'S, 297 Broadway, N.Y. 
25! ELEGANT CARDS, all styles ; 
£9 postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Ni 
For Hang ring Picture +3 or De -corating, ‘at 25 
gq cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
a 50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buftalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
— | MEWPEPARTORE- TRAVELING 
OD NO PEDDLING 
. Hotel and travelin expense A id, 
10 - manufactn ters 0 ELOPES 
as and # Home St.. Giscuee T1, O10 
MIXED CARDS (no two alike), with name, 10 
2D cents. T. R. HUDSON, Chatham, New York, 
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FACETIZA. 

Turre are two periods 
in every man’s life when 
he feels, deep down in his 
heart, that if the earth was 
to open and swallow him 
up, it would be a pleasure 
to him. One is when he 
steals up stairs with the 
old man’s razor to take his 
first shave, and the other 
is the first Sunday in a 
high hat. 


cieldiasiil iain 

The author of a book 
on etiquette is described 
as a collector of customs, 

ilies 

They tell of an Oregon 
boy who got to school the 
other day a few minutes 
before the master and his 
fellows, organized him- 
relf, declared a vacancy, 
and cast the whole vote of 
the school in favor of a 
holiday. 


a ee eee 

A young lady on being 

asked, upon her return 

from church, to quote the 

text, replied, * Blessed are 

the dress-maker 
> 





The Cherokees have over 
eighty schools. A young 
pedagogue who went out 
there to teach school about 
a year ago incidentally 
mentions in a letter home 
that he flogged a youthful 
aborigine the other day for giving a war-whoop in the 
geography class, and that he is hourly expecting the 
Jad’s old man to call around with a scalping-knife. 


Boy (in disgust). “I’m 
work, dis is.” 


~ 
“Small thanks to you,” said a petulant plaintiff to 
one of his witnesses, ‘for what you said in this case.” 
“Ah, Sir,” replied the witness, “ but just think what 
I didi't say ‘” oe 


Tue rinan Srraw.—The rage for natural flowers for 
the toilette still prevails in Paris. The latest fashion 
is a thick wreath of real rose-buds, violets, lilac hya- 
cinths, or camellias, to be worn across . 
the front of the dress like a floral line. 
At this time of the year such flower 











chains are very expensive, but still hus- 
bands do not object. They all feel that 
i es 


A school-master, meeting with a for- 
mer pupil, said, ‘* This is quite a stormy 
day, John.” 

“Yes, Sir,” answered John, “this is 
quite a wet rain.” 

The teacher, thinking to rebuke such 
hyperbole, asked if he ever knew of any 
other than a wet rain. 

“T never knew personally of any oth- 
er,” returned John; ‘but I have read 
in a certain book of a time when it rain- 
ed fire and brimstone, and that would 
not be a very wet rain.” 





the line must be drawn somewhere, | 
| 
| 
H 
| 


The teacher grinned and bore it; nev-  ; 
ertheless he felt a certain pride inJohn, | 
after all. | 





cleo aeciinanieias 
SPRING THOUGHTS AND 
AUTUMN MEMORIES 


BY AN OLD VIG. 





Pretty little birds of spring ! 
lear them sing! 
Pleasant memories they bring, 
n the spring, 
Of old times long passed away— 
Many a day; 
Times when you and I made hay, 
All in play. 


Pretty little birds of spring, 
On the wing! 

How I love to hear them sing— 
In the spring! 

Yet, methinks, I love them most 
(Tis no boast) 

Served up, nice and brownly roast— 





tired of di 


HARPER 


“S BAZAR. 





[May 19, 1877, 
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B B B B, water-leve 
C, a solitary oyster 
J), a piece of string. 
F 5 


How much nutriment w 


dis is woman’s 


* You must cultivate de- 
cision of character, and 
learn to say ‘No,’” said a 
father to his son. Soon afterward, when the father 
told the son to chop wood, the boy said ‘* No” with an 
emphasis thet showed a remembrance of the lesson. 





Saar emetic 

A visitor at Philadelphia being asked whether he 
preferred pictures to statuary, said he preferred the 
latter, as “you kin go all round the statoos, but you 
can’t see only one side of the pictures.” 





Beers ets 
A gentleman has named two canaries, ‘*‘ Wheeler” 
and * Wilson.” His reason for this appellation is that 


neither of them is a ** Singer.’ 











Hot, on toast. 


acacia 

Easy To strike—Love matches. 

ae See 

A young man, applicant for admis- 
sion to a university, spelled the name 
of the father of his country “ gorg washingten,” said 
that “gallus decius Brutus discovered America,” and 
that it was at least 679 miles from the earth to the 
moon, and nearly twice as far to the sun; but when it 
was ascertained that the applicant was a celebrated 
oarsman, his papers were marked approved, and he 
went into the Sophomore Class. 








A FIRST OF 
“There, Maria, I hope I’ve convinced you 


“Marriage is promotion,” says George Eliot. In 
the eyes of such a reasoner, a man with his third wife 
would doubtless pass for a brigadier-general. 





ES Seat 
Tur wrone Text.—A Boston lawyer, uncommonly 
pious and extremely High Church, thinks it needful to 
sow seed by all waters, and so bas his note-paper brand- 
ed with Scripture texts. 


zs —____—_______, The other day he had oc- 


casion to write for a fa- 
vor from the Chief Jus- 
tice, and he unluckily 
used a sheet headed, ‘* Ye 
are all bought with a 
price.” He didn’t get it. 
SS ae 

An Irish guide told Dr. 
James Johnson, who 
wished for a reason why 
Echo was always in the 
feminine gender, that 
“maybe it was because 
she always had the last 
word.” 


—_—@——-— 
Whom did Robinson 
Crusoe meet on the des- 
ert island?—A _ great 
swell, and a little cove 
running inland. 
—_—~.——_——— 

A baby, says a French 
writer, is an angel whose 
wings decrease as its legs 
increase. 

a 

A Highland laird was 
checked off in his finan- 
cial accounts by his wife 
on his return. He had 
called at the chemist’s for 
a draught for the babe of 
three years old. She said, 
“T see ye canna buy 
poothers for bairns 
wud ‘a gotten twa as 
as yours for a shillin’.” 

Jamie replied, ‘* Hoo 
wud ye manage that 2?” 

“Weel, I'll tell ye. He 
wud spier hoo auld the 
Dairn wus.” 

‘“ Ay, of coorse, an’ I 
‘t him it wus three 
years auld.” 

“Weel, if it had been 
me, I wud say the babe 
ix } , an’ I wud 
‘a gotten ane as big again, 
and then divided it in 
twa.” 

“That thocht never 




















“Good news, Sally ; the Cats are giving folks Hydrophobia, and I expect they'll struck me,” answered 


} ” 


have to be muzzled. 


Jamie. 





A PROBLEM FOR A COOKING SOCIETY. 
A represents a kettle holding about ten gallons of water. 


'y a piece of cork to which the string is fastened. 

i. : Rissa 
ill there be in the above if 
served up scalding hot in a first-class boarding-house ? 


The cat is not mentioned 
in the Bible, though the 
word * roof” occurs eleven 
times, ‘* tongs” five times, 
and “hurl” three times. 
The boot-jack had not then 
been discovered. 
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The new colors of silk CENTURY. 

and ribbons are “dragon 

and blue,” ** Khedive and 





their money—so trades-people say, at least. 











MAY EPISODE. 
that we coudd move every thing in one load.” 








Ralph Waldo Emerson 
having remarked that men 
should trust each other 
more, the Norwich Bu/. 
letin observes a general 
feeling thereabouts that 
he is a man to open a 
small grocery store in that 
section. 


> 
The real way to catch a 
loose canary, and the only 
way which can be warrant- 
ed for a term of years, is 
to collect all your friends 
and family and post them 
around the tree or fence 
-where the canary is at bay. 
Let them all furnish them- 
selves with plenty of bits 
of kindling wood, sods of 
grass, lumps of dirt, hunks 
of brick, curry-combs, 
boot-jacks, porter bottles, 
and other handy missiles, 
and let them fire away 
boldly at the canary. If 
the bird cowardly turns 
tail and flies off, let every 
body follow and slam-bang 
at him with their utmost 
vigor. It will be hard to 
confine this entertainment 
to your immediate circle. 
No boy whose heart is in 
the right place, and who 
has any legs, will refrain 
from the pursuit, and 
there are men who would 
leave a dentist’s chair to 
mingle in the fray. There 
are cases, too, when a fu- 
neral would hang by a 
thread, as it were, in the 
vicinity of a canary-hunt. 
Even from the windows 
of upper rooms, where 


Tue QuEEN oF THE May, New York, NINETEENTH | sickness or dishabille may 


detain unfortunate enthu- 
siasts, there will come, 
ever and anon, a frantic 


China tea-rose,” and “linseed and bronze.” The only | wash-bowl] or whizzing lamp-chinney to testify the 
color not visible among the Paris belles is the color of | universality of the public interest. Of course in this 
rapid free distribution of fire-wood and paving ma- 


terial, it will not be long before several 
of your relations will wish they had 
brought a tin umbrella along. But con- 
siderations of mere personal comfort 
must not be allowed to interfere. If 
you keep this thing up long enough, 
and you all fire pretty straight, you'll be 
sure to get your canary. And then you 
can have it stuffed. 


Ra aa 
What is a difficult lock to pick ?—One 
from a bald head. 


a 
It is om to a parent that a great 
many children get on the wrong track 
because the switch is misplaced. 


RE PE 

The dog-star is pronounced to be a 
sky-terrier. ; 

There are certain schools where chil- 
dren are taught like parrots. They ar 
called pre-parrotry schools. The pupils 
are exercised in pretty polly-syllables, 
and one boy is often the cock o’ two 
classes. , 

The children of a clergyman’s family 
were making themselves happy pro- 
pounding conundrums. Directly one 
of them said, ‘‘Who was the meekest 
woman ?” 

The clergyman seemed struck with a 
fresh thought, and replied, quickly, 
‘*We don't read of any.” 

But madam made herself even with 
him when she rejoined, with quite as 
much quickness, ‘‘ Well, we read of only 
one such man, and from the fuss that’s 
made about him, it’s plain they're 
gcarce.” 

A phrenologist says the principal 
bump on George Washington’s head is 
adhesiveness. He alludes to Georgie’s 
head on a postage-stamp. 

eR 

The minister dropped in very sudden- 
ly at Deacon Ophiltree’s, and found that 
excellent man sitting at a table with 











“T am afraid it is mixed goods,” said the lady to the | that wicked Jim Laverick, trying to hide a handful of 
clerk. y cards in his pocket. Near the deacon’s elbow there 
“Oh no, madam; impossible!” replied the polite | were four straight chalk marks on the table, and near 
gentleman ; “all our camel’s-hair shawls are made of | Mr. Laverick there were six. ‘Ah! good-evening, 


pure silk direct from the worm.” 


elder—good-evening,” said the deacon, with great cor- 
———_———_ diality. ‘‘We were just looking at the new shades in 
Fuirranoy punisuep.—The Cimabue Browns and | red and black: odd sample cards those print houses 


their friends form one of the nicest and most artistic | send out, ain’t they?” But the elder sighed, and said 
sets in Brompton, but they hold all things modern in | he didn’t know much about print houses. 


} contempt, especially mod- 








ern music. One evening 
Grigsby volunteers to sing 
them what he calls a 
“Florentine canzonet of 
| the fifteenth century,” but 
what is in reality a maun- 
dering improvisation of 
his own, in a minor key, 
with mock Italian words 
of the most idiotic descrip- 
tion, also invented by him 
on the spur of the moment. 
The effect is magical, tears 
flow freely, and an enthu- 
siastic encore greets the 
performer. Unfortunately, 
the performance being an 
extempore one, he can not 
repeat it, and is much em- 
barrassed by the success 
of his feeble joke. 
een 
Little fish have a proper 
idea of business. Not be- 
ing able to do better, they 
start on a small scale. 
ie se 
“We're in a pickle now,” 
said a man in a crowd. 
“A regular jam,” said 
another. 
‘Heaven preserve us!” 
said an old lady. 
a ay 
In what place are two 
heads better than one ?— 
In a barrel. 
pecans 
Why should doctors be 
able than others to 
be sick on the ocean ?—Be- 
cause they are more used 
to see sickness. 
aes 
Lord Castlereagh made 
£0 many new words that 
Canning called him the lit- 
erary coiner. ‘ He has got 
a mint in his mind,” said 


he. 








less 
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**Mintinhis mind !" said 





Sheridan. ‘*Wouldhehad Ir Lapres wiLt SWEEP THE STREETS, THEY MAY AS WELL DO IT THOROUGHLY. 
sage in his head!” THE ABOVE PLAN IS RECOMMENDED AS BEING BOTH CLEANLY AND ErFECTUAL. 
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